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To Emma Lazarus. 


CHANTING again the golden dreams of Greece 
O’er mighty souls whom Orcus vanquisheth, 
Not yours, O modern, was their godlike peace 
And resignation till the last faint breath. 


That pensive boy whom Hellas fashioneth 
With torch reversed—he brought you no surcease 
Of thoughts indignant; thorns were in your fleece, 
Fair lamb of Judah, till your tragic death. 


Down the strange past you saw the flashing sword 
Of Maccabeus, and your slender hand 
Brandished the Banner of the Jew; your wand 
On selfish Greeks a magic numbness poured:— 
Sibyl Judaica! from out our land 
You scourged that beast by lofty souls abhorred. 
CHARLES DE Kay. 
MISS LAZARUS’S LIFE AND LITERARY WORK. 

A PERSONALITY very distinct; a mind that Jeaned to 
study and work; a spirit singularly early to manifest wit, 
yet retentive of its keenness to the very last of a terrible ill- 
ness ; a nature in sympathy with the highest manifestations 
in literature and the fine arts; and acharacter that appealed 
to the best of souls through its power and modesty, its deli- 
cacy and discrimination; that was Emma Lazarus, who died 
in New York on Saturday, November 19, in the 39th year of 
her age. 

She was a precocious child, and ran no small risk of coming 
to nothing, like most children of the sort; but there was 
an instinct governing her from the first which kept her 
from the adulation easily offered to a little girl who at the 
age of eleven composed verses on the Rebellion, and, a few 
years after, was so struck by the death of Lincoln that she 
reproduced the tragedy in crude metrical form. A prodigy 
in New York is perhaps more surely spoiled than elsewhere, 
but she bore a charmed life. Between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen she composed a number of original poems 
which were certainly remarkable enough to exact notice. 
They were published in 1867 by Hurd & Houghton, to- 
gether with translatiuns from Victor Hugo, Heine, Schiller 
and Dumas. The book is now very rare, having been soon 
outlawed by the fastidiousness of the writer. Yet it may be 
questioned whether she ever surpassed some of these early 
pieces in the merely literary quality of her work, although 
with a wider experience of life she gave attention to themes 
of greater weight. A curious contradiction, to find a girl of 
fifteen, totally inexperienced in anything save books, writing 
a poem like the following on the famous theme ‘Ich habe 
gelebt und geliebet,’ and putting herself in the place of a gray- 
haired woman! Observe the literary finish of this reflection 
on the mind of achild of the sorrows that attend the end 
of life : 

Yes, I have lived through many weary years 
Of suffering, and grief, and endless pain, 
And little joy, and bitter, bitter tears ; 
And all my darkened life has been in vain. 
For what is left me in my old age now? 
These locks of snow. 
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Yes, I have loved, and madly loved, and long, 
With all the passion of a woman's loving, 
Through joy and sorrow, through distrust and wrong ; 
And through behoving and through unbehoving. 
And now, in my old age, what is my part? 
A broken heart. 

At the same time there was no hint whatever that Emma 
Lazarus was a Jewess, and afterwards to occupy a very 
singular position in her race,—that of a poet who resented 
in almost masculine terms slights put upon her people even 
in the United States, who felt with all the intensity of a 
poet’s nature the barbarities practised on Jews in Russia, in 
Germany, and in less favored lands. Most remarkable was 
the grasp of mind which could construct and carry through 
with great artistic skill the long narrative poems ‘ Bertha’ 
and ‘ Elfrida.’ 

It is hardly surprising that at first Judaism was to her of 
little importance. Her family were Jews by birth and ed- 
ucation, but by no means fanatical Jews, perhaps hardly 
orthodox. By habit, rather than through a spiritual prompt- 
ing, they went to the synagogue and observed the more im- 
portant Jewish festivals. With a large acquaintance among 
the best of their own race in New York, the children of Mr. 
Moses Lazarus nevertheless had Christians for playmates 
and schoolmates, and most of Emma’s friends were Chris- 
tians. Some years before 1870 a happy chance made her 
acquainted with Ralph Waldo Emerson, then staying with 
Mr. Samuel Gray Ward. For his immediate recognition of 
her fine moral and mental balance, for his constant kindness, 
his help in suggesting what books to read, she was always 
profoundly grateful. His letters to her ought to be pub- 
lished, not only in her honor, but in his. When a great 
sorrow fell on her family by the murder of an uncle, under 
extraordinary circumstances never yet explained, it was Mr. 
Emerson who consoled her in a letter full of his matchless 
urbanity and charm. So that in 1871 when she published 
through Hurd & Houghton a new volume, ‘Admetus, and 
Other Poems,’ she had good reason to dedicate it ‘To my 
friend Ralph Waldo Emerson.’ 

Full of sonorous, graceful passages, ‘Admetus’ has in 
workmanship a touch of the 'Tennysonian morbidezza, if 
that hackneyed term may stand forgiven; yet there is evi- 
dence in the same volume that the young writer, hardly out 
of her teens, realized the weakness of looking over-seas for 
inspiration. The verse of Emerson was too harsh and mas- 
culine to impress itself on her style, but in ‘How Long?’ 
she exclaimed 

How long, and yet how long 
Our leaders will we hail from over seas, 
Masters and kings from feudal monarchies, 
And mock their ancient song 
With echoes weak of foreign melodies ? 
The volume elicited from English reviewers the warmest 
praise. The yearning expressed in this poem was put in 
force by its writer very rarely. Only at one period did she 
free herself from the trammels of a literature alien to Ameri- 
ca and the ideals of Americans who are not content to be 
echoes of European thought. 

Thus in the year 1874 appeared ‘ Alide,’ a prose rom- 
ance of the youth of Goethe, in which the autobiographical 
details left by that colossal egotist were used and acknowl- 
edged with frankness. Strange to say, recognition of 
‘ Alide’ came from an unexpected quarter—from no other 
than Tourguéneff, who was pleased to thank the writer 
for criticism on his own masterpieces and spoke in the 
highest terms of the romance. Several letters from him 
are among her papers. The public, however, never cared 
for the book, perhaps because the publishers, J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., did not feel encouraged to fight for a wider 
circle of readers In August of the same year Lippin- 
cott's Magazine published eight ‘Phantasies’ on musical 
themes of Robert Schumann. In 1876 the manuscript of 
a drama of Naples was privately printed. It deals with 
Ribera, the Spanish Italian known as Lo Spagnoletto, In 
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1881 R. Worthington brought out in this city a translation 
of the ‘ Poems and Ballads of Heine,’ and Hurst & Co. after- 
wards issued the same book. Still, the poet had not struck 
a chord which distinguished her greatly from many other 
graceful and powerful writers of verse. 

‘ Daniel Deronda,’ the novel in which George Eliot brought 
up the Jewish question, had not at first impressed Emma 
Lazarus. She liked any other part better than those relat- 
ing to the fanatical Jew and his doll of a sister. But events 
in Europe and America which called attention to the position 
of her race opened her eyes, and she turned to ‘ Daniel 
Deronda’ with zest. Her friends were now exclusively 
Christian. She was received everywhere, and her playful, 
though sometimes sardonic wit, her well-stored mind, her 
enthusiasm when she first began to study subjects that to 
others were dry, until her zeal in them became infectious, 
caused her to be sought by the best and brightest. As to 
religion she had long departed from orthodoxy, and without 
formally severing her connection with the synagogue, was 
as radical as Felix Adler. Yet it was she who began to 
write the stirring ballads collected in 1882 in the pamphlet 
called ‘Songs of a Semite,’ and published by Zhe American 
Hebrew. 

The second volume of her poems had a timid allusion 
to Judaism, in ‘The Jewish Synagogue at Newport.’ 
What prayers were in this temple offered up 
Wrung from sad hearts that knew no joy on earth, 
By these lone exiles of a thousand years 
From the fair sunrise land that gave them birth! 


A Christian might have penned these quiet lines. But in the 
same year she wrote ‘The Banner of the Jew,’ which made 
its appearance in these columns June 3d, 1882—a singular 
outburst from a woman of a race whose latter mission ap- 
pears to be to amass wealth and bend the head under 
oppressions more or less practical, more or less severe. 


Oh deem not dead that martial fire, 
Say not the mystic flame is spent ! 
With Moses’ law and David's lyre 
Your ancient strength remains unbent. 
Let but an Ezra rise anew 
To lift the Banner of the Jew. 
A 126 a mock at first—erelong, 
When men have bled and women wept, 
To guard its precious folds from wrong 
Even they who shrunk, even they who slept 
Shall leap to bless it and to save. 
Strike! for the brave revere the brave ! 


The same martial spirit that moved Emma Lazarus to 
patriotic verse in childhood, during the war of the Rebellion, 
kindles again at the injustice with which her race has been 
treated in the past. For the theme, she had a strong recol- 
lection of the fight of the Maccabees for freedom from 
Grecian tyrants; and for the metre, perhaps unconsciously 
had in mind Drake's spirited ‘American Flag.’ Another 
glowing piece, full of indignation at the sufferings of her 
race, is ‘The Crowing of the Red Cock.’ More sustained, 
but perhaps less effectual in calling attention to a woman who 
dared, timid as by nature she was, to reprove bigotry and stir 
her fellows, is ‘The Dance to Death,’—a tragedy in five acts, 
founded on one of those ghastly acts of wholesale murder with 
which our improvident ancestors used to refresh themselves 
when the Ghetto had most of the Christian pelf in pawn, 
and the only way to square the account was to kill the mon- 
ey-lenders. It is dedicated ‘in profound veneration and re- 
spect to the memory of George Eliot, the illustrious writer, 
who did most among the artists of our day towards elevating 
and ennobling the spirit of Jewish nationality.’ 

It is a great leaf in Emma Lazarus’s chaplet to have tak- 

_ en the stand she did in regardtoher race. Yet if the whole 
truth must be told, there was a counterblast when she found 
herself in contact with the practical view of the matter. In 


America there is little or nothing tangible for Jews to resent ; 
there is no crusade (if the irony be forgiven) to make against 
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the Cross ; at worst, such Hebrews as lack self-respect are 
treated with the severity that arises in consequence of bad 
manners, not from their Judaism. But she wrote for The 
American Hebrew, The Century and THE CRITIC letters, es- 
says and poems which had their effect. 
the Jews to enter the artistic trades: ‘ Our real loss, and one 
which we are bound to repair, has been that of physical 
force, of manual skill, of artistic and productive capacity.’ 
She had much to do with the establishment of the Jewish 
Technical School in this city. The medieval Hebrew poets 
engaged her attention, and after translating at secondhand 
from them by way of the German, she determined to study the 
old language. 
with response from the Hebrews. 
appreciate the fervor of a gifted woman, but with character- 
istic shrewdness and moderation did not follow her more 
excited directions, 
history of the Jews she had work for more than one lifetime. 
Alas, what was left to her proved very short ! 


In one she urges 


Where a practical result was possible, she-met 
The race did not fail to 


She soon found that in the wonderful 


On the death of Emerson she wrote a beautiful sonnet, 


which was read at the sixth meeting of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, August 24th, 1884. 


As when a father dies, his children draw 
About the empty hearth, their loss to cheat 
With uttered praise and love, and oft repeat 
His all familiar words with whispered awe, 
The honored habit of his daily law, 
Not for his sake, but theirs hie feebler feet 

Need still that guiding lamp, whose faith less sweet 
Misses that tempered patience without flaw— 


So do we gather round thy vacant chair 

In thine own elm-roofed, amber-rivered town 
Master and father !—for the love we bear, 

Not for thy fame’s sake, do we weave this crown, 
And feel thy presence in the sacred air 
Forbidding us to weep that thou art gone. 


In 1883 Miss Lazarus spent six months in Europe, but not 
entirely to her satisfaction. From this trip she treasured a 
photograph of Robert Browning, on which the poet had in- 
scribed a Hebrew word or two. Attacked by an acute and 
alarming malady, she recovered, apparently, and in 1885 
made her second visit abroad, a longer and at first much 
more satisfactory visit, since in London, Paris and Italy she 
met a host of agreeable and interesting persons. But the 
malady assumed another shape, and in July last she came 
home doomed. In March The Century published ‘By the 
Waters of Babylon,’ a piece greatly admired by some for 
originality, greatly criticised by others. In September she 
herself, valiantly fighting for life till the last, gave up all 
hope of recovery. ‘Iwo days before her death she enter- 
tained friends with humorous and brilliant talk, like Heine, 
whose exquisite songs she translated, whose biography she 
wrote for her volume. As the end approached she sent for 
Dr. Felix Adler, but not for the Rabbi of her synagogue ; 
yet it was her wish that Jewish rites should be used at her 
burial. She died as she lived, as much a Christian as a Jew- 
ess—perhaps it would be truer to say, neither one nor the 
other; yet singular in the love for her race and its amazing 
history, and in the vigorous assertion of the right of that 
race to be treated like other men, on individual merits, 

not on those of race. The Evening Post concluded a brief 
editorial review of her life-work in the following terms : 

We have desired, in here recording her untimely death, to speak 
mainly of that crisis in her history which quickened her intellect 
and gave a new direction to her literary energies. In this respect 
her last years were not unlike those of Helen Jackson. The latter 
took up the cause of a race with whose story she was familiar, but 
whose blood she did not share. Emma Lazarus, with noless ardor 
and certainly with equal art, espoused the cause of her own historic 
race. It was through this new consecration that each writer came 
into a fuller mastery of her own powers and into a wider fame. 
Such was her modesty of mind and desire to do her work without 
putting forward unduly her own personality, that one has a certain 
delicacy in attempting to describe a most exceptional and valuable 
figure in American letters. It was the refined, dignified, sympathetic, 
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and sanely enthusiastic character of the woman—the personal charm 
and force of her lofty nature—that made her literature what it was, 
and what, alas! it would have been. There was no art to which 
she did not respond with subtile appreciation. Music, painting, 
poetry, the drama—she felt keenly, intelligently, and generously the 
special charm of each. For moral ideas, she had the keenness of 
her race. And she had, too, that ‘ genius for friendship ’ which so 
few fully understand. That such a nature should have formed 
close ties of intellectual sympathy with men of the character of 
Emerson in America and Browning in England, is not a matter of 
surprise. It is sincerely to be hoped that a carefully collected edi- 
‘tion will be prepared of those of her poems and essays which she 
herself would most wish to see preserved. Surely all that may 
should be done to uphold the example and extend the influence of 
so pure and noble a life. 


This week’s American Hebrew contains poems, letters, 
etc., by John G. Whittier, E. C. Stedman, John Hay, Helen 
Gray Cone, John Burroughs, F. de Sola Mendes, E. L. God- 
kin, Anna L. Dawes, Henry Abbey, Minot J. Savage, Gus- 
tav Gottheil, H. H. Boyeson, Charles A. Dana, John. Boyle 
O’Reilly, S. S. Cox, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Edward Eggleston, Charles Dudley Warner, -Helen 
Gray Cone, and other writers, in memory of Miss Lazarus; 
also a joint cablegram from Robert Browning and Claude 
G. Montefiore. A heretofore unpublished poem of hers adds 
to the interest of this memorial number. 
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A JEWISH ESTIMATE. 

PROMINENT among the patriots who have rendered He- 
brew history illustrious are the daughters of the race. And 
among the ‘many daughters who have done valiantly,’ not 
the least worthy is Emma Lazarus. How Jewish patriotism 
was a passion that thrilled her can be judged by her writ- 
ings. No aimless or vague emotion was it with her. To 
her, Jewish patriotism meant a response to the highest and 
noblest calls that can wake the Jewish heart, and wake it to 
love, not the Jew, but the world. Thus, for example, com- 
menting on Renan’s remark that the pure religion which will 
prove capable of rallying all humanity to its standard will 
be the realization of the ideal Jewish religion, she wrote : 
“Such words as these send a thrill of exultation through the 
veins of every true Jew; not the unworthy pride of a flat- 
tered egotism, but the glorious sense of an inconceivably 
noble vocation. Nothing less than the universal welfare, 
bought at this price, could compensate the Hebrew race for 
having served through history as the type of suffering. Not 
for the survival of this little band of martyrs and victims 
was the miracle of their endurance prolonged ; but because 
the seeds of truth, which they alone cherished through fire 
and blood, had not yet borne its highest, sweetest and ripest 
fruit.’ 

But mindful of the ultimate destiny of her people, and 
knowing that ‘universal welfare’ could never obtain unless 
love wreathed and forhearance cuirassed the human heart, 
she vigorously lashed the religion which had shown little 
love and less forbearance to her ancestors. Her ‘ Dance to 
Death’ is a grand protest against Christian cruelty to the 
Jew; and in ‘ The Crowing of the Red Cock,’ she cries 

When the long roll of Christian guilt 
Against his sires and kin is known, 
The flood of tears, the life blood spilt, 
The agony of ages shown, 
What oceans can the stain remove 
From Christian law and Christian love ? 
Many a similar passage could be cited, full of righteous in- 
dignation against Christian guilt which to-day true Chris- 
tians also condemn ; and her rendering of the epistle of Ibn 
Vives of Allorquis may be instanced to show how she en- 
tered into the spirit of the writer in his masterly exposure 
of the younger faith. But her own brain throbbed with 
thought, original and forceful, in the defence of her race and 
promotion of its interests and aspirations. Among her pro- 
ductions in which those thoughts are forever crystallized, we 
may mention ‘ By the Waters of Babylon,’ ‘The Jewish Prob- 
lem,’ and ‘Russian Christianity versus Modern Judaism,’ a 
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reply to the mischievous attack of Mme. Ragozin. It was 
the blood of her ancestors boiling within her, a tide of seeth- 
ing patriotism, which fed her brain and shaped her thought. 
Yet when the white Tsar hounded forth so many of his He- 
brew subjects so shamefully that the voices of civilization, 
not the weakest that of America, rang out protesting against 
the new blot on the cross, she calmly reflected on the best 
means to practically meet the emergency which Russian Chris- 
tianity created and Mme. Ragozin emphasized. She worked 
for the victims, planned for them, visited them on their arrival 
here, pleaded for them, wrote for them. Her epistles to the 
Hebrews will remain a monument to her deep Jewish senti- 
ment, and her suggestions therein prove her far-reaching 
wisdom ; for she accentuated technical education as a fea- 
ture in the American Jewish system, and proposed to carry 
American Jewish energy to attack the evil at the root by 
working among the East European Jews who are to-day 
counted by millions. For them she suggested ‘ internal re- 
form based on higher education,’ ‘emigration to more en- 
lightened and progressive countries,’ and ‘ repatriation and 
auto-emancipation in Palestine.’ 

Brief as is this notice of Miss Lazarus's literary work in its 
relation to Judaism, the leading thought in her mind, ‘ Re- 
patriation of the Hebrews’ must be emphasized. Had she 
been spared to the day when the future of Palestine becomes, 
as it will become, the central point of the Eastern question, 
nO voice would be more earnest than hers which has just 
been hushed, in asking that justice be done the Jew and his 
land restored to him. : PEREIRA MENDES. 





Reviews 
Mr. McMaster’s ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin.” * 

Wuat should be one of the most popular volumes in the 
American Men-of-Letters Series, is John Bach McMaster’s 
‘Benjamin Franklin ;’ certainly it should be read with more 
interest than any other in the City of Brotherly Love. Not 
only the perennial interest of the subject, but the popular- 
ity of the author’s ‘History of the People of the United 
States’ should insure it a warm welcome everywhere, but 
above all in that great city which owes so much to Franklin, 
and with whose interests Mr. McMaster has chosen to iden- 
tify himself as Professor of American History in Bryn Mawr 
College. The frontispiece of the book is an etching from 
Peale’s portrait of Franklin at the age of eighty-four—a 
painting now in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. It is not altogether pleasing or satisfactory. 
The old familiar one, in which the philosopher looks straight 
out at you, with a mildly benevolent expression, his chin 
resting on his hand and his spectacles pushed up on his fore- 
head, is the one we like best of all. There used to be a 
good likeness of Franklin on the one-cent postage-stamp, 
but for some reason a poor one has been substituted for it. 

Mr. McMaster’s new book is written in the same popular 
style as his ‘ History.’ It opens with a paragraph so charac- 
teristic as the following : 

The story of the life of Benjamin Franklin begins at a time when 
Queen Anne still ruled the colonies; when the colonies were but 
ten in number, and when the population of the ten did not sum up 
to four hundred thousand souls; at a time when witches were 
plentiful in New England; when foxes troubled the farmers of 
Lynn ; when wolves and panthers abounded in Connecticut ; when 
pirates infested the Atlantic coast ; when there was no such thing 
as a stage-coach in the land; when there were but three colleges 
and one newspaper in the whole of British North America; when 
no printing-press existed south of Philadelphia; when New York 
was still defended by a high stockade; and when Ann Pollard, the 
first white woman that ever set foot on the soil of Boston, was 
still enjoying a hale old age. 

The Boston of January 6 (Old Style), 1706, the day on 
which Franklin was born and baptized, is briefly sketched ; 
together with his father’s attempts to bind him out to some 





* Benjamin Franklin. By John Bach McMaster. $1.25. (Men-of-Letters Series. 
B oston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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mechanic, in order to prevent his running away to sea ; also 
his own hoarding of pennies in order to buy ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ and other books. These purchases, his biographer 
thinks, marked him out for the career of a man-of-letters. 
‘No such man had then appeared in the colonies ;’ for ’Cot- 
ton Mather, then the greatest American living, though his 
pen was never idle, ‘is in no sense deserving to be called a 
man-of-letters.’ The adventures of some of the pirates are 
described, who sought refuge in the harbors of New Eng- 
land, and whose crimes and punishment furnished Franklin 
with the themes of his first literary efforts—cheap ballads, 
to wit, which he not only printed himself, but hawked about 
the streets, till his father discouraged him with the assur- 
ance that poets invariably became beggars. The old story 
of how he laid the foundations of his admirable prose style 
is retold in these terms, and is worth retelling for the guid- 
ance of boys who would learn the art of composition : 


As first published, Zhe Spectator appeared in seven volumes, 
and of these, after many vicissitudes, the third crossed the Atlantic 
and fell in the way of Franklin. No one knew the contents of the 
Boston beokshops better than he. Yet the volume was, he tells us, 
the first of the series he had seen. It is not unlikely that another: 
copy could not then be found in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay. However this may be, Franklin had now read the book 
which affected him far more deeply than anything else he read to 
his dying day. Lad though he was, the rare wit, the rich humor, 
the grace of style, the worldly wisdom of Zhe Spectator, amazed 
and delighted him. After nightfall, on Sundays, in the early morn- 
ing, whenever he had a moment to spare, the book was before him. 
Again and again he read the essays and determined to make them 
his model. He would take some number that particularly pleased 
him, jot down the substance of each sentence, put by the notes, 
and, after a day or two, reproduce the essay in language of his 
own. This practice convinced him that his great want was a stock 
of words, and he at once began to turn the tales into verse. The 
search after words that would not change the sense, yet were of 
length to suit the metre and of sound to suit the rhyme, was, he 
felt sure, the best way to supply the deficiency. When his vocab- 
ulary had been enlarged, Franklin began to study arrangement of 
thought. Then he would ppt down his notes in any order, and 
after a while seek to re-arrange the sentences in the order of the 
essay. 


It is not of the statesman but of the man-of-letters that 
Mr. McMaster has to write; and it is with what he says of 
Franklin as an author that we are chiefly concerned. Of the 
six ‘Busybody’ papers, contributed to Zhe Mercury, he 
says : 

To liken the essays of Franklin at this period of his life [he was 
then bers trove yf to those of Addison would be absurd; yet it 
cannot be denied that they possess merits of a rare and high order. 
He makes no display of ornamentation; he indulges in no silly 
flights of imagination ; he assumes no air of learning; he -uses no 
figures of speech save those the most ignorant of mankind are con- 
stantly using unconsciously ; he is free from everything that com- 
monly defaces the writings of young men. Dealing with nothing 
but the most homely matters, he says what he has to say easily, 

’ simply, and in a pure English idiom. Noman ever read a sentence 
of Franklin’s essays and doubted what it meant. It is this sim- 


plicity and homeliness, joined to hard common-sense and wit, that - 


gave his later writings a popularity and influence beyond those of 
any American author since his day. If he has a bad habit or a 
silly custom or a small vice to condemn, he begins by presentin 
us with a picture of it which we recognize at once. Then, wit 
the picture full before us, he draws just the moral or passes the 
very censure we would do if left to ourselves. 


The free-thinker’s paraphrases of Job and the Psalms are 
condemned with deserved contempt ; but ‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,’ on the other hand, gets all the praise it merits. 


Poor Richard was a person, almost as real to those who read 
him as King George or Governor Penn, or any of the famous men 
of whom they were constantly hearing but never meeting face to 
face. It is high praise, but not too high praise, to say, that Mr. 
Richard Saunders and Bridget his wife are quite as real as any 
characters in the whole domain of fiction. Indeed the prefaces to 
the almanacs in which they appear form, collectively, a piece of 
prose fiction which for humor, for sprightliness, for the knowledge 
of human nature displayed, is well worthy of perusal. . For 
wisdom of this kind Franklin claimed neither reading nor inven- 
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tion. Much he took bodily from Poor Robin and Gadbury, who in 
turn took them from Ray. Much more he borrowed from hum- 
bler writers and dressed in his own words. But wherever it came 
from, there can be no doubt that it had much to do with the im- 
mense popularity of the almanac. Mr. Saunders became a person- 
age as well known in that age as Josh Billings and Mrs. Partington 
in ours. He became a type, and more than one piece of wisdom 
he never was guilty of writing owed its currency to the words ‘As 
Poor Richard says.’ His sayings passed intothe daily speech of the 
people, were quoted in sermons, were printed on the title-pages of 
pamphlets and used as mottoes by the newspaper moralists of the 
day, and continued down even to the Revolution to be read with 
avidity. 

Mr. McMaster gives an account of Franklin’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to found a monthly magazine—an episode in his 
life of which comparatively little has been said. The an- 
nouncement of his plan led to a long dispute with the rival 
printer, Bradford, who made a similar announcement him- 
self. 


No more was heard of the magazines till the close of January, 
1740-1741. Then, to the surprise of the town, Bradford an- 
nounced that he had in press and would soon publish Zhe Amerz- 
can Magazine, or A Monthly View of the Political State of the 
British Colonies. True to his word, the magazine was on his coun- 
ter on the 13th of February, 1740-1741. Three days later Franklin 
issued The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for all 
the British Provinces in America. The American Magazine 
lived three months, and was ridiculed by Franklin in doggerel 
verse. Zhe General Magazine struggled on for six months, and 
then quietly expired. It was printed on the small type of which 
Franklin had boasted to Webbe. The title-page was adorned with 
the Prince of Wales’s coronet and plumes. The contents were 
historical, political, religious. There were speeches of governors, 
replies of assemblies, pieces of poetry, extracts from books, long 
theological disputes, and a manual of arms. But neither the con- 
tents, nor the fine type, nor the place of postmaster, could make it 
se It perished miserably, was utterly forgotten by its 
‘ounder, and is of no interest now save that, with Zhe American 
Magazine of Bradford, it forms the first attempt to set up the 
monthly magazine in America. 


Franklin’s latest biographer does not claim to have found 
much new material for his Life, but he has worked over 
the old material with a very deft hand, and made a book 
that will be widely read and generally enjoyed. What with 
Mr. Bigelow’s final edition of Franklin’s Works, Dr. Hale’s 
‘Franklin in France,’ and the present biography, no one can 
complain of a dearth of Franklin literature during the past 
twelve months. 





Mrs. Barr’s “‘ A Border Shepherdess.” * 


Ame iA E. Barr is so well known for her beautiful liter- 
ary work, that the announcement of a new book by her is 
always received with pleasure. ‘A Border Shepherdess’ 
will not disappoint her readers. It is a tale of the ‘ bonnie 
green hills’ of Scotland, wherein the old old story of de- 
frauded heirs is told with a new grace and ingenuity, in a 
novel very touching from its fine strain of gentleness and for- 
bearance, mingled cunningly with manly courage and wom- 
anly strength. The author’s skill in giving suddenly an un- 
expected twist to a familiar plot makes her stories seem even 
more remarkable than if she had evolved some entirely orig- 
inal situation. She has a way of rounding her characters 
by which she gives them, not so much the faults of their 
qualities, as balancing qualities; thus avoiding that typical 
mistake of the average novelist who starts out with the idea 
that his hero or heroine is to be particularly strong, or sweet, 
or courageous, or tender, or passionate, or cold, and lets 
everything else bend to the preservation of this one quality. 
Mrs. Barr’s heroine promises to keep the secret of her young 
nephews’ legal claim to a great estate; but just as we are 
not quite sure whether we like so much submission, she de- 
clares she will keep it only till the nephews are of age, when 
they must be permitted to decide for themselves whether 
they will continue to forego their rightful inheritance. We 
become interested at once, and a little skeptical as to the 


* A Border Shepherdess. By Amelia E, Barr. $1. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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realistic truth of the situation when the two excellent young 
men decide to follow their aunt’s example, and surrender 
what belongs to them of right for the sake of obliging the 
people already in possession, who, by the way, do not at all 
deserve so much consideration. Admirable as this heroic 
generosity is in the abstract, we hardly like it, and it would 
inevitably have dwarfed the young heroes in our estimation, 
had not the author restored the balance of manliness by an 
interview between one of the young men and the lady in pos- 
session of the property, in which he promises silence only 
under certain conditions which do the reader’s heart good. 
It is in the management of a situation, rather than in the 
invention of novel situations, that Mrs. Barr excels. Her 
touch is clear and firm, and her writing is always conscien- 
tious, simple, refined and interesting. 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ The Death of Ivan Ilyitch.” * 

PEOPLE in search of a vivid impression are politely re- 
ferred to Tolstoi’s ‘Ivan Ilyitch ’—a book that leaves a taste 
on the palate like that of a sponge dipped in caustic. Not 
that the story is intentionally pessimistic, for it is simply the 
faithful chronicle of the rise, decline, and fall of a Russian 
official who makes a loveless marriage, begets loveless chil- 
dren, endures a loveless official existence, meets with an ac- 
cident, and dies a loveless and unhonored death. But, 
meanwhile, with what power is all this depicted,— power ab- 
solutely unconscious of itself, power that digs and delves 
among a man’s motives, searches his wife’s conscience like 
a custom-house officer, is as keen as an Italian séirro in fer- 
reting out the unlovely corners of a daughter’s heart, and is 
sure and terrible as a surgeon in following out and tracking 
to the last fibre the ramifications of cancerous disease! Fas- 
cinated, disgusted, in spite of ourselves, we have read this 
story to the end—a story which penetrates even between the 
‘gates ajar,’ and dissects a man’s spirit after he is dead. 
The episode is a marvel of realism, a wail of woe, a cruel 
bit of photography in which the wedding-garment is stripped 
from an unhappy soul and a Lazarus covered with vile- 
ness is revealed. Yet Ivan Ilyitch was not vile to begin 
with ; he was broadly commonplace—one of thousands who 
live in St. Petersburg and perish at Moscow: a poor fool 
that gets inflated with officialism, makes a mésalliance, lives 
beyond his income, gets into debt, and then, to cap all, 
shrinks and shrivels away in the grip of some horrible inex- 
plicable malady that cannot be cured. Everybody has died 
this way—at least in his dreams; and everybody prays night 
and day to be delivered from such a death. 








HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Hamerton’s “ The Sadne.” 

MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, without being a great writer, 
is, because of his good sense and his good nature, invariably a 
ease and a useful one. In his latest book, ‘The Saéne: a 

ummer Voyage’ ($5, Roberts Bros.), he has a subject that exactly 
suits him. He is one of those Englishmen in whom the whilome 
entente cordiale has become real and abiding. He is almost more 
- at home in France than in England. He really loves the peculiar 
French scenery, so largely made up of rows of poplars looking, for 
all the world, like badly used combs. He loves French people and 
customs, so reasonable, and so outlandish, and he rejoices, above 
all things, in the remains of French renaissance architecture which 
are occasionally to be met with in out-of-the-way small towns. 
Along the Saéne there is a considerable sprinkling of chateaux, 
churches and burghers’ dwellings in good repair, and so Mr. Ham- 
erton may be said to have been in clover while gathering material 
for his present volume. He was, further, lucky enough to have, for 
travelling companion, Mr. Joseph Pennell, who made the greater 
part of the pen-and-ink sketches (Mr. Hamerton himself made the 
others) from which the illustrations of the book are taken. To- 
ether they seem to have got along very well, whether in their canal- 
at, the Boussemroum, or on their catamaran, the Arar, or, on the 
upper reaches of the river, in their sail-boat, the Petite Amie. Cer- 
tainly the record of their experiences makes an entertaining book, 


* hg og of Ivan Ilyitch and other Stories. Tr. from the Russian by N. H. 
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which may set some of Mr, Pennell’s coun 
mer, on the equally picturesque Morris Canal. There is one thing, 
however, in which Mr. Hamerton should not be imitated. He has. 
taken to pieces a map of the country through which the Saéne 
flows, and distributed the fragments through the book, sometimes 
four or five on one page, in the most puzzling manner. In all other 
rove see whether as voyager or historian, he leaves nothing to be 
esired. 


en afloat, next sum- 





“Engravings on Wood.” 

THE COVER of ‘Engravings on Wood’ ($12, Harper & Bros.) 
has a novel and appropriate design on an olive green smooth cloth 
ground. It consists of four different examples of engraver’s meth- 
ods—a mass of white, cross-hatched lines, parallel white lines of 
different widths, and stippled lines. These forms are shown ona 
black ground, and repeated on the title-page in the shape of an es- 
cutcheon, with the letters S. A. W. E. beneath it. One is thus led 
to believe that it represents the crest of the Society of American 
Wood-Engravers. The text is by W. M. Laffan and the volume, 
which is of very large size, is intended to offer a complete collection 
of typical American engravings in which the methods of the best 
workers are represented. Mr. Laffan, in writing of American 
wood-engraving, considers that American engravers have learned 
from Bewick all he could teach, and that the influence of W. J. 
Linton is almost as powerful as that of Bewick. He remarks justly that 
the ‘ principal characteristic of American wood-engraving is its sim- 
plicity, its sincerity of purpose, and the cheerful self-effacement of the 
engraver.’ The pictures selected are of the best and most modern 
American schools. The first is Victor Bernstrom’s admirable en- 
graving of Carl Marr’s ‘ Mystery of Life,’ which shows a dead girl, 
nude except for a little drapery, lying on the sea-shore, while an old 
man seated among the me meditates with his head on his hand. 
The engraving presents an ennobled, a sublimated version of the 
original picture, which suffers from bad color and tone. How 
much can be done in art without the aid of color is readily seen by 
glancing through this series of plates. In George Fuller’s ‘ Quad- 
roon Girl,’ on the other hand, W. B. Closson has not rendered the 
peculiar quality of tone and the vaporous atmosphere which give 
Mr. Fuller’s works their cachet. William Hunt’s ‘ The Listeners’ 
has proved a more sympathetic theme to this engraver. 

Timothy Cole’s very accurate rendering of Giotto’s fresco of the 
Entombment shows the versatility of the thoroughly trained Amer- 
ican engraver, who can render the naive, stiff forms of the work of 
the early masters as precisely as the broad generalizations of the 
ultra-moderns. John P. Davis’s plate, ‘Among the Old Poets,’ 
after Walter Shirlaw, presents a very different method, but is 
equally faithful to the painter’s intentions. Frank French’s repro- 
duction of F. D. Millet’s ‘ Lacing the Sandal’ renders. the general 
character and the surface-textures with fidelity, but a more delicate 
line was desirable throughout. J. W. Alexander’s originally treated 
portrait of a little girl seated on a tiger-skin, is well reproduced by 
T. Johnson. F. S. King’s engraving of Mr. Church’s ‘ The Sibyl’ 
—a girl contemplating a skull—is a beautiful piece of work, which 
translates not only the letter but the spirit. His engraving of E. H. 
Blashfield’s scheme of fine surface-textures is very good in treat- 
ment and execution. Elbridge Kingsley has done much by his skilful 
use of the black-and-white gamut to atone for the absence of color 
in his engraving of one of Albert Ryder’s finest pictures, ‘ The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.’ Other plates are by G. Kruell, R. A. Muller, Miss 
Powell, S. G. Putnam, John Tinkey, F. H. Wellington and Henry 
Wolf. Mr. Laffan speaks a good word for American printers in 
the matter of printing the blocks of American engravers. Hesays: 
‘ The best modern printers of Europe would be unable to-day to 
print the pages of Harper's or The Century. They have not the 
technical resources and skill which the American wood-engraver 
requires of his publisher.’ The printing of the book in which this 
statement is made is of the best ; and the work itself is easily first 
among the holiday art publications of the year. 





“Faust: the Legend and the Poem.” 

‘FAUST: the Legend and the Poem,’ by William S. Walsh ($3, 
J. B. Lippincott Co.), is an excellent essay on a subject which has 
been frequently treated, but generally either in a pedantic or a triv- 
ial fashion. Mr. Walsh handles his theme in a manner midway be- 
tween that of the special student and the popular writer. Heshows 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and an appreciation of its sub- 
tlest beauties and most recondite meanings. He is thoroughly 
steeped in the atmosphere of German legend and philosophic 
thought, but he does not offend the reader with a display of learn- 
ing, nor with the barbarisms with which the writings of Anglo- 
Saxon Germanists are so frequently interlarded. It is the fine 
quality of Mr. Walsh’s writing that shows his sympathy with his 
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subject. So good an essay was worthy of better illustrations than the 
six etchings by Hermann Faber. They are sufficiently good to pass 
muster, but that is all. As regards line they contain some excel- 
lent workmanship of a precise and delicate character, but as com- 
positions they are disappointing in letter and spirit. The figures 
in the frontispiece—Faust and Marguerite—appear short and 
stocky. That of Faust in his study is better, but it does not do 
justice to the subject. The group at the fair is not unpicturesque, 
but lacks virility. There is more nerve and vitality in the scene 
where Faust and Mephistopheles are signing the compact. These 
lates have the characteristics of German art, but not those of the 
est school. 


Thomas Nott’s “ Wild Animals in Captivity.” 

Mr. THOMAS FORTUNE NOTT is a sincere and intelligent lover 
of animals, whose principle it is to consider them as individuals 
with faculties like ours, and some transcending ours. That is the 
ant of all real friends of the lower races, distinguishing them 
rom zodlogists, vivisectionists, sportsmen, and the like. To the 
former class Mr. Nott appeals in his ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity.’ 
($7.50, Dodd, Mead & Co.) His object is to induce his readers to 
try and popularize an interest in wild animals such as he and they 
feel, ped so perhaps save several of the noblest of their tribes from 
extermination. His style is hardly less admirable than his purpose. 
No better p opular descriptions have been written, since Goldsmith, 
of the animals of which he treats. These belong mostly to tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, and include elephants, camels, zebras, 
lions and other members of the cat tribe, the eland, and many kinds 
of antelopes. The forty illustrations are large carbon photographs, 
well printed, but unsatisfactory in a few instances because the ani- 
mal was ‘ out of focus,’ or in an unfavorable position when the 
camera was brought to bear on him. The typography and general 
make-up of the book are admirable. 





Minor Notices of Holiday Publications. 


HALF A DOZEN little books, daintily tied with ribbons and small 
enough to be sent in envelopes through the post, are published by 
Lee and Shepard. Each contains a single poem. ‘That Glorious 
Song of Old’ is illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Others are ‘ It 
was the Calm and Silent Night,’ ‘The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High,’ ‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells,’ ‘Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mor- 
tal be Proud ?’ and ‘ Gray’s Elegy.’ The latter appears to have been 
reduced, text and illustrations, by photography, from an English 
edition. (50 cts. each.) ——-Frank E. Housh & Co., of Brattleboro, 
Vt., publish, in paper covers, but neatly printed on good paper, 
‘Songs for the Night’ selected by Clara Eastman. Owen Meredith, 
Whittier, Milton, and Adelaide Procter are among the best known 
of those from whose writings the ‘ Songs’ have been selected. 





THE PATHETIC ‘Old Folks at Home’ of Stephen Collins Foster 
is issued by Ticknor & Co. ($1.50), with illustrations engraved un- 
der the supervision of A. V. S. Anthony, from the designs of 
Charles Copeland. These comprise some beautiful glimpses of the 
Swanee River, and various sad and happy scenes in the life of an 
individual whom we could wish, at times, a little more robustly 
African. The pages are embellished with boughs of the magnolia, 
cotton bursting from the sheath, and other graceful and appropriate 
decorations. The well-known music is given, and a portrait of 
Mme. Christine Nilsson, ‘as she appeared when singing the Swanee 
River,’ forms the frontispiece. The pretty book will doubtless be 
popular. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
“ Great Grandmother’s Girls in New France.” 


THOSE who are acquainted with the extreme grisliness of the 
Deerfield episode of 1704, may be surprised to learn that a charm- 
ing tale for young people has been founded upon the terrible facts. 
Mrs. L. W. Champney, in her ‘ Great Grandmother’s Girls in New 
France’ ($2.50, Estes and Lauriat), manages to gather grapes of 
cruel thorns, and delectable figs of thistles. The strange, true 
story of the captivity of Eunice Williams is here related by a ficti- 
tious character, one Submit Dare, who is in fact the heroine of a book 
good enough to make us wish it were even better, The fiction is 
in the main artfully inwoven with reality, but the apocryphal visits 
of Submit to France, where she meets Mme. de Maintenon and the 
Grand Monarque, strikes us as an unfortunate conception. The 
Spirit- of the book is noble, and the style of the period is on the 
whole excellently reproduced. The hard paths of the narrative are 
strewn with bits of quiet humor. The brief glimpse of the Rev- 


erend Cotton Mather, abstractedly partaking of black Parthena’s 
small beer in the kitchen, and ‘audibly beseeching that she might 
Is, 


find in Christ refreshment for the thirsty soul,’ is delightful. 
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harper would perhaps have done well either to relinquish all 
grasp of the old-fashioned spelling, or to use Eighteenth-Century 
orthography throughout, as her few abrupt returns to it seem some- 
what spasmodic. A trifle more care, also, in uniformly placing 
necessary modern asides in footnotes rather than parentheses, 
would aid in pore the illusion. Graceful illustrations are 
supplied by ‘Champ,’ but some of those by other hands, as the pic- 
tures of the Bloody Brook affair and the massacre of the Pequots, 
are supererogatory and disagreeable. 





Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “‘ Prince Littleboy.” 

SOME of the fairy-stories included in ‘ Prince Little Boy and Other 
Tales,’ by Dr. Weir Mitchell ($1.50, J. B. Lippincott Co.) have, the 
author tells us in his Preface, been long in circulation; but he now 
for the first time acknowledges them as his. It is easy to under- 
stand the favor already shown these charming caprices by ‘the 
nursery critics.’ The tales are bewitchingly irresponsible; the sort 
of after-dinner dream that easily evolves itself from the brain of a 
genial uncle, with his nephews and nieces climbing on his knees and 
the arms of his chair. The brook of fancy flows on carelessly, 
‘with here a blossom sailing,’—some stray flower of poetic descrip- 
tion,—and here a ‘silvery waterbreak’ of bright fun. It wasa 
happy idea to place the Fly Fuz-buz in the predicament of the 
Princess of the Arabian Nights, recounting stories for dear life to a 
family of spiders. How novel is the catastrophe in the case of the 
selfish King who drank of the Fountain of Youth, and rapidly grew 
backward into babyhood, so that ‘it is recorded in the chronicles 
of the kingdom that he took teething rather hard, and died in his 
second summer of malignant whooping-cough’! And how sug- 
gestive the inscription on the magic opal which put the insomnolent 
Princess to sleep, containing ‘the names of the nine most stupid 
books that ever were written’! A discussion of this subject would 
be of as great interest as the dispute over ‘the best hundred 
books.’ Perhaps Dr. Mitchell dwells a trifle too much on the appe- 
tites of his ogres ; nevertheless, there is in these things a kind of 
fearful joy for the juvenile soul. The volume has some fine illus- 
trations from designs by F. S. Church and Siddons Mowbray ; also 
a few sketches by H. C. Bispham. 





J. T. Trowbridge’s “‘ The Boy who was Hazed.” 

‘THE BOY WHO WAS HAZED’ ($1.25, Lee & Shepard), illustrat- 
ed, is one of Trowbridge’s stories for boys. His other books have 
been admirable and deservedly popular, but this one is, in our 
opinion, the best yet. It is a story at once spirited and touching, 
with a certain dramatic and artistic quality that appeals to the 
literary sense as well as to the story-loving appetite. There is 
nothing goody-goody in it, as a moral tale against hazing ; but it is 
a perfectly plain revelation, without comment, of the cruelty, the 
absurdity and the danger of the miscalled fun known as hazing. A 
wise writer said recently: ‘ Often it is not at all necessary to say to a 
man, “ Why doyoudoso?” If youcan show him what heis doing, 
it is often all thatis needed.’ In this story Mr. Trowbridge has not 
lectured, or moralized, or remonstrated ; he has simply shown boys 
what they are doing when they contemplate hazing. By a good 
artistic impulse we are not shown the hazing at all: when the story 
begins, the hazing is already over, and we are introduced immedi- 
ately to the results. It is an artistic touch also that the boy injured 
is not hurt because he is a fellow of delicate nerves, but because of 
his very strength and the power with which he resisted till over- 
come by numbers and subjected to treatment which left him insane. 
His insanity takes the form of harmless delusion, and the absurdity 
of his ways and talk enables Mr. Trowbridge to lighten the sombre- 
ness without weakening the moral, in a way that ought to win all 
boys to his side. / 


Miss Peard’s “ Prentice Hugh.” 


‘ PRENTICE HUGH,’ by Frances Mary Peard, illustrated (Thos. 
Whittaker), is one of the most beautiful storiés of the season for 
yous readers, Its text is Pactum serva, and it is the story of a 

oy in the Fourteenth Century, who, by ‘ keeping the covenant’ to 
do his father’s will instead of his own, came into an inheritance of 
fame and fortune more glorious than could have fallen to him by 
following his own first wishes. The skill in reproducing for young 
readers a time that is past, which Miss Peard showed in her ‘ Scape- 
grace Dick,’ is even more noticeable in this more elaborate work. 
The quaintness of speech and manner peculiar to the time is clev- 
erly reproduced, yet without the exasperating degree of quaintness 
that spoils many stories of the kind. Hugh’s father is a woodcarver, 
and Hugh himself becomes a wonderful stonecarver, helping to 
decorate, while still very young, the famous Exeter Cathedral. A 
dear little girl and a pet monkey figure conspicuously in the pages, 
but nothing is more charming than the intense earnestness and 
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conscientious art feeling of the workmen of the time. This is beau- 
tifully portrayed, and the whole tone of the book is one so high, 
without its being in the least didactic, that the story is worthy of 
ranking with ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family’ and other books of 
‘the kind aiming to reproduce history and society while telling a 
‘beautiful story, and teaching an unobtrusive moral. 





“Heroic Ballads.” 

‘ HEROIC BALLADS,’ selected by the Editor of ‘ Quiet Hours ’ 
$2, Roberts Brothers), is a book for boys that makes the heart 
leap like martial music. These fifty-four poems area carcanet of 
tubies, differing indeed in polish, but nearly all made precious by 
the same deep fire at the core—the glow of that ‘ at drop of 
manly blood ’ that ‘ outweighs the surging sea.’ It is well that the 
ringing old favorites are here ; emboldened, perhaps, by the spirit 
~of the work, we are not afraid to admit that we should sadly have 
missed ‘Horatius,’ and ‘Ivry,’ and ‘ Marco Bozzaris.’ But such 
familiar friends have really an undue share of the space. We 
might spare some of Aytoun’s verse, possibly even some of Scott’s ; 
‘the fragmentary ‘ Flodden Field’ from ‘ Marmion,’ or the ‘ Glee for 
King Charles,’ which might be replaced with advantage by Brown- 
ing’s ‘Cavalier Tunes.’ These are unaccountably absent, as well as 
“ Hervé Riel ;’ ‘How they Brought the Good News,’ is, however, 
-given. ~The central jewel of the collection is the matchless ‘ Re- 
venge’ of Tennyson. We regret the use of what may be called the 

fifth-wheel version of ‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ’ — 

Edward! Chains and slavery ! 

One may venture to object to the shapeless ‘George Vidiver,’ in 
‘spite of Emerson's liking for it; and ‘Stonewall Jackson’s Way’ 
-and ‘ The Old Sergeant’ should assuredly make room for Stedman’s 
‘Kearny at Seven Pines,’ and the noble ‘ Keenan’s Charge’ of 
George Parsons Lathrop. And where is Gosse’s swinging ‘ Cruise 
of the Rover,’ with the exquisite pathos of its close? and Edward 
King’s exultant ‘Loredan’? It begins to seem as though it would 
‘De easy to fill two or three more volumes with heroic ballads of 
high quality ; meantime, let us be grateful for thisone. The book 
is illustrated, furnished with historical notes, and carefully indexed. 





Minor Notices of Books for the Young. 

‘GRITLI’S CHILDREN’ ($1.50, Cupples & Hurd) is another of 
Madame Spyri’s graceful stories translated by Louise Brooks. A 
picturesque group of children with very different temperaments is 
most artistically and winningly described, the translator having 

roduced a perfectly smooth and natural version, only altering the 
ast chapter of the original to adapt it better to youthful readers. 
The young artist and the young naturalist are excellent contrasts, 
and the whole story is very entertaining, with bits of pathos be- 
tween the amusing features ——‘ The Young Marooners,’ by F. R. 
Goulding, illustrated ($1.25, Dodd, Mead & Co.), is the story of a 
party visiting the Florida coast, ‘ marooner’ being a West Indian 
word applied to runaway negroes, and serving here to indicate 
merely some happy runaways from home and civilization. The 
present edition has an introduction by ‘ Uncle Remus,’ who praises 
this book written forty years ago, as an exciting book of adventure 
for young people, with a sane moral purpose underlying its thrilling 
incidents. 





‘SHIPS, SAILORS AND THE SEA,’ illustrated (Cassell), is not a 
“story, but a book of reference for boys on different kinds of vessels, 
lighthouses, signals, lightships, flags, navigation, storms at sea, 
lifeboats, etc., with brief accounts of famous naval battles and 
anecdotes of naval heroes. It was prepared by R. J. Cornewall- 
Jones to fill a want of his own boys, and will be a very useful and 
nstructive handbook for other boys to own and refer to.——The 
celebrated Thomas Tucker and his dog, the widely known Miss 
Bopeep and her sheep, and the famous little pig that went to mar- 
ket, Dame Trot and her cat, also, and Humpty Dumpty, and Jack 
and Jill, and all the old favorites are to be found in ‘ Young England’s 
Nursery Rhymes,’ published, with pictures, by Frederick Warne & 
Co.——Mary Lakeman has written a story about how a little girl 
Spent her Christmas, and Easter and Thanksgiving, and Lee & 
Shepard have published it in a white and gold cover ($1). The little 
girl’s name is Faith, and the book’s name is ‘ Faith’s Festivals.’ 





NUMEROUS birds, beasts, and reptiles ornament, both within and 
without, the covers of ‘The Knockabout Club in the Everglades,’ 
by F. A. Ober ($2, Estes and Lauriat) ; and the illustrations ex- 
hibit bears, panthers, rattlesnakes, moccasins, and Seminoles on 
the war-path. The construction of the story is a little cumbrous, 
and the material is too often presented in crude masses; but, as 
‘may be supposed, the book affords lively reading, and will be ap- 
preciated by young lovers of adventure and the marvellous, 
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A PARAGRAPH in the Boston Zyranscripi calls The Evening 
Post's attention to the failure of the New York press to fully report 
the recent Authors’ Readings here. ‘Not a single paper published 
in this city on Tuesday — printed the address made by James 
Russell Lowell . . . the afternoon before.’ To the length of 
half a column the editor moralizes on the depravity of a press that 
can commit a sin of omission so monstrous, so impossible to 
forgive. It is an offence that smells to heaven. The fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah awaits the town where such workers of iniquity, 
such despisers of legitimate news and decent reading-matter as the 
editors of the 7zmes and the 7rzbune go unwhipped of justice, fill- 
ing their copious columns with ‘spicy things,’ and leaving out such 
edifying matter as ‘thetoo rare utterances of James Russell Lowell.’ 





No ONE has a greater admiration for the tone, if not always for 
the temper, of The Evening Post than I. Of all the daily journals 
in America, it is the one I read with greatest satisfaction. It is a 
power for good in the land, and fills the office of self-appointed 
censor of newspaper morals and manners with sleepless vigilance, 
and a vigor that delights every one but the offender whom it feels 
called upon to correct. But if ever the pot called the kettle black, it has 
done so in the present instance. I read the Post on Tuesday, Nov. 
29, and the following day, and was surprised to see how little at- 
tention it paid to the Authors’ Readings. There were a few lines 
each day, ‘boiled down’ from the morning papers. -What the 
Times and the 7rzbune gave at some length was summarized in 
the dryest, most perfunctory manner. To Mr. Lowell's speech, as I 
recollect, there was the merest reference. Yet the editor of the 
paper (who sat upon the platform at Chickering Hall throughout 
the delivery of the address), in ignorance apparently of a lapse for 
which he himself was ultimately responsible, lashes his fellow-edi- 
tors for shortcomings not half so flagrant as his own. 





IT IS UNACCOUNTABLE, of course, that the morning papers 
should have failed to send shorthand reporters to take down all 
that Mr. Lowell said; but the 77zmes repaired its error to some ex- 
tent by copying from the speaker’s manuscript afterwards, and 
pes in connection with its report of the Readings, that part of 

is address which bore most directly on the question of Interna- 
tional Copyright. All the less excusable, then, was the Post's fail- 
ure to profit by its rivals’ failure in the morning by procuring the 
complete notes and printing them in the afternoon. The only per- 
son who was gratified by the way the thing turned out was the 
speaker himself, who regarded his hastily prepared remarks as in- 
adequate, and modestly declined to have them printed at length in 
a periodical which he has once or twice honored with his contribu- 
tions, and which promptly sought to acquire, by purchase, the privi- 
lege of publishing them from his manuscript. 





IN SKETCHING the beginnings of American literature in this ad- 
dress, Mr. Lowell remarked that, at a certain period, Freneau had 
written a single line— 


The hunter and the deer a shade— 


which had so powerfully affected the imagination of a famous trans- 
Atlantic poet, that he had transplanted it, embodied it verdatzm in 
one of his own poems. He thought it was Scott who had done 
this, but was not at all sure that it was he. I was tempted to c 
aloud, then and there, that it was not Scott, but Campbell, who had, 
wittingly or unwittingly, cribbed the Yankee’s imaginative verse ; 
for this is the one fact in literary history which has found so firm a 
lodgment in my memory as to be forever unshakable. Princes 
and kings may flourish or may fade,—the Tsar may be blown into 
impalpable dust with Nihilist bombs,—an endless file of Presidents 
may march through the Elysée without findiug a single night’s 
lodging in that fickle caravanserai—nay, the stars in their cour- 
ses may fight against Sisera, and I be a trembling observer of 
the unequal battle; yet whenever or wherever the question may be 
put, Who stole Freneau’s hunter and deer? my hand will go up, 
and my lips be ready with the answer. But I thought the pla- 
giarist—if plagiarist he was—had used them in ‘ The Bride of Wy- 
oming;’ instead of which they were given to ‘O'Connor's Child.’ 





AT THE CLOSE of the second day’s reading of the authors, Mr, 
Lowell paid a graceful tribute to Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, who 
had read with great success the previous afternoon. It was par- 
ticularly flattering to the Hoosier dialect poet as the expression of 
a master in dialect verse-writing as well as in higher branches of 
the poetic art. Mr. Lowell said: 


I want to thank the audience for its kind attendance and earnest at- 
tention, without which these readings could not have been a success. I 
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also wish to thank Mr. Riley, who has so generously consented to favor 
us again to-day with one of his delightful poems. Since yesterday’s 
reading I have been enjoying a book of Mr. Riley's poems, and I have 
been so oy ee with the tenderness and beauty of the more serious 
ones, that I hope he will repeat one of these now. But whether it be one 
of these or something else, I am.sure it will be something good. 








ONE of the largest publishing-houses has printed some directions 
to authors, which we are permitted to copy. Readers of manu- 
scripts who have suffered from backache in bending over huge 
foolscap volumes, much too big for the hand and manageable only 
by resting on a table, will be glad to see this protest against what 
is often a serious infliction : 


A manuscript should not be bound, or the leaves fastened together in 
any way. A bound manuscript volume is cumbersome, inconvenient, 
and often very fatiguing to the reader to handle. Let the leaves be 
properly paged and allowed to lie loose. The paging should always be 
consecutive, and not by chapters. A manuscript should not be written 
on a sheet larger than letter size. A smaller sheet even than letter is 
toe eayycn commercial note being quite big enough. A manuscript 
egibly written on small sheets is in a form most convenient for the 
reader—end for the printer, should it be accepted for publication. 





Josef Hofmann. 


THOsE who run after the marvellous without caring even 
to try to fathom its nature, those who like to exercise their 
wits in explaining the seemingly inexplicable, and those 
whose hearts warm at the thought that a genius may come 
down in this matter-of-fact age, and that it may be theirs to 
speak, not irreverently, with Simeon of old, touching a Mu- 
sical Messiah—all these have found a rich reward, during the 
last two weeks, in the concerts of the wonderful boy whose 
name heads this article. For a year past reports concerning 
his remarkably ripe powers as a pianoforte player and com- 
poser have reached our ears, first from Berlin, then from 
London. The early reports were mere fugitive whisperings; 
but when the last London season reached its height, the 
Polish prodigy rode on the crest of its biggest wave. He 
had played at a concert of the venerable Philharmonic So- 
ciety under the direction of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and royalty 
had condescended to smile on him, as a century.and a quar- 
ter before it had put its head out of a carriage and nodded 
vigorously to the boy Mozart as he took a walk in the park. 
Then Hofmann gave a series of recitals in St. James’s Hall, 
and when the time came to announce the last in the news- 
papers, lo! it was a needless thing to do, for the tickets were 
already sold. Such a startling occurrence in the history of 
concert-giving could not escape the notice of the foreign 
correspondent, and ‘G. W. S.’—even ‘G. W. S.’—cabled it 
to his journal. Naturally a good deal of curiosity was ex- 
cited in New York, and so sincere was the desire to study 
the lad on the part of the serious music-reviewers of the 
newspaper press, that a request for a private meeting at 
which his powers could be tested was sent to Mr. Abbey be- 
fore the boy arrived. Mr. Abbey granted the request in a 
manner that defeated its object. He gave a private recital 
in Wallack’s theatre, and invited to it a large company com- 
posed almost exclusively of actors—men and women, who, 
we are sorry to say, discovered by their applause at inop- 
portune times, that they had hazy notions concerning the 
things they were applauding. Then came the first concert 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, since which time the 
newspapers have discussed the lad’s performances from al- 
most every conceivable point of view. 

+ » Josef Hofmann is a wonderful child. The ripeness and 
maturity of his pianoforte playing, coupled with the perfec- 
tion of his ‘finger technic,’ fills the musician with amaze- 
ment and tempts him strongly to declare the boy to be a 
genius. And so, perhaps, he is—a genius with a difference. 
“Genius need not be so comprehensive as the sticklers in the 
use of the word would have us believe. We have not been 
convinced by what we have heard and seen that this prodigy 
is at all in the case of Mozart and Mendelssohn, with whose 
almost ineffable names his has thoughtlessly been associated. 
He is a genius of another sort; if the dreadful adjective be 
pardoned, he is a ‘ pianistic’ genius, such as Liszt was at his 
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age, and Rubenstein. His improvisations show to the know- 

ing that he ought not to be compared with Mozart, who, 

when only as old as he, had already composed sonatas, sym- 

phonies and concertos by the score, and who exhibited an 

instinctive knowledge of ‘form’ full six years earlier; nor 

with Mendelssohn, who was no older than young Hofmann 

when he played Bach fugues, and improvised by the hour 

for Goethe, and on one occasion completed the old poet’s. 
mystification by reading at sight autograph manuscripts by 

Mozart and Beethoven. The latter is scarcely ever num- 

bered with the prodigies (or as the Germans call them ‘ won- 

der-children ’) of music; and yet at Hofmann’s age he com- 

posed fourteen variations on a march by Dressler, a two- 

voiced fugue, and three pianoforte sonatas which have beem 
printed. The feat which the Polish lad performs of taking 

a theme from a player and continuing it is one that all the 

prodigies on record have done, and we believe with much. 
more striking results than he; for, without wishing to detract 

from his ability as an improviser, it ought to be said that 

the power which he displays in creating is not at all com- 

parable with his power in reproducing. His genius lies in 

the direction of pianoforte playing, and it ought to be an in- 
teresting subject of study for physiologists as well as psy- 

chologists. Here is a child of ten years, with undeveloped 

mental faculties, with the emotional element of his nature 
absolutely quiescent, with immature physical outfit, who 
nevertheless performs feats on the keyboard which from a 

purely mechanical point of view are bewildering. Josef is. 
well-born, musically, but it would seem as if he had inherited 

not only the fine musical intuitions which enable him to in-- 
vest his performances with some of the highest attributes, 

but also the technical ability to give them expression. Like 
Liszt, he has a ‘ piano-hand ’—not abnormally large, but 

with sinews adjusted to enable him to grasp chords and pro-- 
pel his fingers powerfully and independently. His touch is. 
truly musical, moreover; and this, all musicians know, is. 
something else than a mere product of imitation. 

No praise that the newspapers have given to the playing. 
of young Hofmann has been extravagant, except that which 
found the same warmth of feeling and maturity of expres- 
sion in it that mark the work of the ripe artist. There can 
be no talk of real depth of feeling in such a case. But the 
taste of the lad is exquisite, his command of tone-color 
amazing, his reposefulness of delivery would reflect credit 
on any older artist, his sense of symmetry is most delightful, 
and his digital agility as great as that which the majority of 
pianoforte players attain after practising as many years as. - 
this little lad has lived. 





Mr. Gosse on the Bacon Cipher. 


Mr. G. P. Laturop has received from Mr. Gosse the fol- 
lowing letter referring to his ‘Stop Careless Youthe,’ which 
appeared in Tue Critic of Oct. 29. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 18, 1887. 

DEAR Mr. LATHROP :—I have been excessively diverted with: 
your article gn ‘Stop Careless Youthe.’ Indubitably you prove 

our point, and in future it stands among the masterpieces of the- 
aconian pseudo-Shakspeare. I have given your article to Dr. 
Aldis Wright, our greatest living Shakspearian, and know that he- 
will be as much amused as I am. You have selected the exact 
proper way to treat this folly. Ridicule, and Criticism by parody, 
are the only weapons fit to be used against such adversaries. I was. 


_talking a few days ago about the whole matter with our Shaks- 


peare veteran, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and found that he quite- 
agreed with me that either entire silence or a peal of Rabelaisian: 
laughter was the only notice they deserve. These Malvolios of 
criticism, as you will have noticed, are so puffed up with their tricky 
ingenuity that they forget that they know nothing of the literature- 
or the biography in which the work and career of Shakspeare are 
set. They know nothing of Ben Jonson, whose existing statements. 
absolutely knock their theories on the head; they do not seem to- 
have ever seen a real Elizabethan book ; in short, they are engaging 
in a fight without swords or guns or powder. 

Not a single adherent of any weight has joined the Baconianm 
party here. A few persons who believe that we are the ten tribes, 
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and that Arthur Orton was Sir Roger Tichborne, and that Tenny- 
son’s sister was the author of ‘In Memoriam,’—people for whom 
evidence does not exist, and who love paradox for its own sake,— 
form the whole Baconian schism over here. How is it with you ? 
The best I can say about your ‘Stop Caréless Youthe’ is, that 
Shakspeare would have split his sides over it, and that Bacon would 
have proved that he could not write the ‘ Comedies’ by being un- 
able to see any humor in it. Sincerely yours, 


December ro 1887 


EDMUND GOSSE., 





International Copyright 


UNDER the above heading we shall print, from time to 
time, editorial articles, notes, reports and communications 
relating to the movement to free our Government from the 
reproach of tolerating international theft, and our people 
from the disgrace of receiving stolen goods and ‘asking 
no questions.” This movement was never stronger than it 
is to-day; never was there less danger of its ‘losing the 
name of action.’ Popular sentiment is coming powerfully 
to the support of those moralists who have striven so long 
to convince Congress that it has a higher duty to the Amer- 
ican people than to permit literary robbery because stolen 
books are ‘cheap.’ Hence the outlook for International 
Copyright is brighter at the organization of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress than it has been in any previous year; and there is 
every reason to hope that some bill, even if one that does not 
reach an ideal standard, will be passed before the present 
House of Representatives disbands, We gladly make room 
this week tor Mr. Henry James’s letter addressed to the 
Executive Committee of the American Copyright League on 
the occasion of the Authors’ Readings in Chickering Hall. 
It has not appeared in any other paper. 





DEAR SIRS: LONDON, November 15th, 1887. 

There have been few accidents in my life that I regret more 
deeply than that of my being separated by so wide a distance from 
the privilege of taking part in your meetings of the 28th and 2gth 
of this month. I enter with such cordial sympathy into the aims 
and efforts of the American Copyright League, and entertain such 
earnest hopes for its success, that it would, besides the great per- 
sonal pleasure, have been an extreme satisfaction to me to feel that 
I might, in my small measure, testify directly to the excellent cause 
and ln, in however insignificant a degree, to establish the reform 
we all so eagerly wait for, and remove the wrong we all so deeply 
deplore. Where justice is so closely in question, and the profession 
of letters so intimately concerned, I am almost ashamed to be away. 
I am to some extent consoled, however, by this reflection, that the 
pong fact of my being in London and not in New York, only serves 
to fortify the conviction which I share with you, and of which I wish 
I could give you the benefit in some better eloguence—some com- 
munication more immediately operative. . 

For it is through my observation of the case here, while you 
are observing it at home, that it is impressed upon me that Amer- 
icans enjoy in another country a courtesy and an advantage which, 
among ourselves, we have so long and so ungenerously denied 
to the stranger, even when the stranger has given us some of 
the most precious enjoyment we know—has delighted and forti- 
fied and enriched us. I have all the material benefit of publish- 
ing my productions in England. I have only to put them forth 
shortly before their appearance in the United States to secure an 
effective copyright. The circumstance that the profit in question 
would be much more important if my writings were more so, does 
not alter my sense of its being sadly out of keeping with the genius 
of our people to withhold reciprocity in a matter in which my own 
case is simply a small illustration. It is out of keeping with the 
_ of our people to have to take lessons in liberality—in fair 

ealing—from other lands, and to keep its citizens, in relation to 
those more hospitable countries, in a false, indefensible, intolerable 
position. To feel this strongly, indeed,—to know our unenviable 
eminence in this respect,—I do not mean to imply that the Ameri- 
can must cross the Atlantic; for your organized existence is in it- 
self a proof of our active conscience, of the manner in which all in- 
formed, all intelligent feeling seeks expression. But I speak as one 
who happens to have had for a good while this particular light, and 
this particular humiliation, of seeing the right thing done and not 
being able to feel that it is we who do it—being condemned to feel, 
on the contrary, that it is we who have refused to do it,—errati- 


cally, perversely, and so incongruously that it would be grotesque if 
it were not lamentable. 
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This consciousness is in general so unfamiliar and so odious to 
our liberal national spirit, that I should not venture to allude to it 
even at a family party like the present occasion, if it did not seem 
that of the two forms of indiscretion the greater would be to 
blink the fact of an anomaly so gross. What, indeed, could be a 
grosser one than that on a point of public policy so closely con- 
nected with our national honor, the American should have to give 
up his case? What could be in greater contradiction with the wa 
he feels in general about his country than that he should have to ad- 
mit that, in this especial and conspicuous instance,—covering so 
vast a ground,—her practice is lamentably at fault, her sagacity 
densely clouded, her behavior unenlightened and uncivilized? That 
her sense of honesty has really failed her is an admission he will 
not make, for he 4nows, in all his instincts, that it has only to feel 
the monitory touch through other preoccupations, to place itself 
immediately at the service of a better wisdom. The attention of 
the American people has only to be effectually called to the cause 
you advocate, to exert a considerable retrospective resentment upon 
those who have endeavored to perpetuate their mistake, and to in- 
troduce those who have suffered by it to the enjoyment of a full 
equality. To see vividly that we cannot hold up the American head 
about the world, when the subject of copyright is broached, is to 
number the days of a system which carries such detestable inci- 
dents in its bosom. 

You all know how the truth shines on this subject, but one is 
tempted to lengthen a letter which helps one to reach across the 
Atlantic. Having been witness of the fact that whatever other 
discomforts they may suffer, the English people have not been 
disastrously affected by allowing copyrights to be within reach of 
that branch of the Anglo-Saxon auk which uses, on the whole, 
the same tongue as themselves, and cultivates, on the whole, the 
same ideals,—having satisfied myself of that, I must give the 
assurance of my belief that our own adoption of the straight course 
would be equally free from calamity. Let it not be said—for then we 
may as well quit the field altogether—that we cannot afford the 
straight course. If the English can afford it in the manner in 
which I have touched—in regard to the American when the Ameri- 
can lives among them—they can afford it also when the American 
does not; and I absolutely decline to believe (let no one attempt to 
persuade you) that we are not a whit less equipped for the strain—if 
strain there would in any degree be. I know of no honorable 
— that we cannot afford to do, least of all a thing that concerns 
our being as clever as other people. Weare so clever that there is 
only one more thing we want, to be in complete possession of our 
birthright, and that is the rupture of the last loose knot that ties us 
to a dead tradition. Our denial of copyright to the stranger has 
been, it is said, in the interest of universal reading. But our uni- 
versal reading has done us little good if it has not taught us that 
it is better to be strong than to be coddled—and coddled in the 
least invigorating of all ways, at other people’s expense. We know 
not how strong we are until we try, and we cannot try till we are 
in the erect attitude. Then it will be found, I think, that we do not 
want easier terms than our fellows. 

Seeing English people ready to pay for their American books, 
and enjoying them the more from feeling that, having paid, they 
have a right to criticise (substantial privilege and delightful free- 
dom !), I perceive no shadow of somal why we should plead inca- 
pacity ; for our power to pay is certainly as great as our power to - 
understand, and our power to understand is certainly as great as 
theirs. It is precisely because we ave a universally reading public 
that it is of the greatest importance there should be no impediment 
to our freedom. There is a fatal impediment so long as there is 
this odious awkwardness in our confessing how we came by our 
pleasure. The real impediment is not in the burden of paying for 
the English books we think good enough to read, but not good 
enough to thank the authors for; . . . the real impediment is 
that this irresponsibility of ours is tainted with a vice which passes 
into our intelligence itself. The taint pervades our whole attitude, 
and it prevents us from being free—it prevents us from being frank 
—it prevents us from being as validly and comfortably founded in 
our intellectual culture as we are in other matters. It condemns 
us to be tongue-tied; for, if you may not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, in what queer relation do you stand to a book which is not 
only a gift, but a gift whether the giver has willed or no? So long 
as we withhold copyright from the stranger whom we make a stran- 
ger only by our passing strange poone of domesticating him—so 
long as we go in for bargains of which the profit are all for our- 
selves, and the burden all for the other party, so long must we 
relinquish the precious prerogative of free appreciation and of criti- 
cisM, « « 

The bright American mind does not want exceptional terms, or 
humiliating bargains, or baby-treatment, or pilfered pleasures of 
any knd, and it has a total disbelief in any privileges of which the 
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source is not pure. It owes too much to books—which are the 
‘blessing of life—not to open its heart to the whole body of our 
English utterance, not to feel that we have all inherited together 
the magnificent library of our race, not to detest the idea of refus- 
‘ing the tax which will keep up the institution. The institution is 
essentially ours, and its honor and health, its competition with 
-other institutions of the same order, depend on its not being muti- 
rapier cm into two. Let us not introduce small differences 
into great harmonies. Let us work for each other and with each 
other, and not condemn any of those who work for us to work 
without us. I am with you in sympathy, in spirit, and am com- 
pletely of your opinion that we will read better, and write better, 
.and think better, and fee/ better, as we say, when the air is clearer, 
and that the air will be clearer only when justice is done. 
Believe me, dear sirs, yours very faithfully, 
HENRY JAMES. 


‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Mr. HOWELLS, in a recent article in Harper's Magazine, has 
‘done a good service in urging professianol men and others to create 
a public moral sentiment in behalf of International Copyright. He 
would have a certain intelligent and influential class of readers 
brought face to face with the fact that the cheap reprint works a 
positive wrong to the foreign author in robbing him of a just recom- 
pense for his labor. There is force in this argument, and it is un- 
deniably true that in any reform the moral element may be made 
a factor of great importance. There can be no question that the 
absence of an International Copyright law was the beginning of 
an evil, bad enough at first, but in its present vast proportions 
somewhat alarming. Authors, booksellers and publishers are all 
suffering from the fierce competitions among thelatter. That the 
ony body of the people are content to take the best work of the 

est foreign authors for twenty-five cents and ‘ ask no questions,’ is 
after all largely the result of the prevailing policy and method of 
the publishers, who for years have been practically educating the 
public in the notion that such a book is really worth no more, 
while the multiplicity of the editions of the same book has served 
to confirm this notion. And this has gone on until now the cheap 
reprints, presenting such a sharp contrast in price with that neces- 
sarily demanded for a copyrighted book, has begun to affect materi- 
ally the income of the American author. The ordinary buyer does 
not quite comprehend why only twenty-five cents should be charged 
for one book containing three hundred solid printed pages, and a 
dollar and a quarter for another of the same size, the only differ- 
ence being a cloth cover instead of a paper one. Possibly this 
would be capable of an explanation if one could only get the 
moral ear of the buyer, but this is seldom possible. And what 
is the result?—the rapid education of nearly all classes into the 
feeling that ‘bound books’ are the costliest of all articles in the 
market, and that the writing and publishing and selling of the 
same must pay an enormous profit to all engaged in the business. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years great changes have come 
upon the publishing and bookselling business, arising out of its 
original enlargement in the manufacture of what may be technically 
called the ‘old standards,’ and their wide distribution through other 
channels than the regular bookstore. It is not to be understodd 
that this new method has been or is wholly an evil, for these books 
have gone largely into other hands than those of the regular book 
consumer. This distribution, however, soon created a demand for 
the current literature, and the cheap ‘libraries’ made their appear- 
ance. The older publishers thought that they must meet and adopt 
this new feature of the trade by going down to the same level; and 
so that other public, accustomed heretofore to a different kind of 
presentation, has been compelled to accept the new order of things 
and to purchase its favorite authors, both new and old, in a form 
and at a price it had never dreamed of, and in a dress of which it 
did not at first approve. It had never murmured at the style and 

rice before asked ; it did not do so until the publishers themselves 

ad by a practical method created the feeling. While it is unques- 
tionably true that in every branch of business the merchant must 
meet the market, there are different markets for the sale of somewhat 
similar goods. The seller of dry-goods in Broadway does not seek 
the same class of custom as the merchant on the east side. Look- 
ing now over the history of this ‘cheap’ movement, it is apparent 
that could the great publishers have seen their way clear to hold on 
to their old course while the new publishers kept to their own line 
—each meeting the special wants of its customers,—we should have 
been spared some of the evils that are now upon us. There surely 
are two classes of book-buyers in this country, and two distinct 
markets. Each wants something to read; both are willing to pay, 
but one has the desire for a better article than the other, with the 


\ rar | to gratify its taste. Yet for a long time the publishers have 


failed to recognize this fact. 
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There is encouraging evidence, however, that some of them are 
beginning to realize that the habitual consumers of books are grow- 
ing tired of ‘ cheap’ editions, and are ready and willing to pay a 
proper price for a good edition of acurrent work. We are now be- 
ginning to get a fifty or seventy-five-cent copy of a new novel, in- 
stead of one at twenty or twenty-five cents. True, the sale of such 
better editions is in danger of being interfered with by a cheaper 
rival edition; but let the publisher he satisfied with a sale of a few 
thousand copies at a compensating profit, rather than seek a larger 
sale with little or none. nquestionably a reaction is setting in, 
and it is a hopeful sign when the bookseller, as well as the pub- 
lisher, is beginning to cry out against cheap books, so-called. But 
let us not put upon the public the blame for all the evils that now 
prevail. A long observation has shown that the public has always, 
until of late years, been willing to pay a just price for its books. It 
never thought them too dear, until, in a fierce competition, those 
who made and sold them lowered the standard and broke the price. 

But the only true way out is through an International Copyright 
law; and it is well to know that the public interest in such a law 
is growing and growing fast. Only a few years ago there was little 
hope that such a law would ever be enacted. The evils through 
which we have long been passing have doubtless done much to 
bring about a change in the minds of the publishers, and have 
awakened a deeper interest in the subject on the part of American 
authors. The Copyright League has heretofore stood squarely on 
the principles of the Hawley bill; but it is gratifying to know that 
at a recent meeting, while affirming its conviction as to the princi- 
ples of that bill, it nevertheless urged its Council and Executive 
Committee ‘ to use every effort to secure some acceptable copyright 
bill,’ and vested them with ‘ full discretion to deal with such limita- 
tions upon copyright as may be proposed and the acceptance of 
which by them may be deemed advisable.’ This action will do- 
much toward harmonizing conflicting opinions and bring the au- 
thors and publishers nearer together on this important question. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 7. A. D, F. RANDOLPH. 


Copyright Notes. 

‘ SERIALS like the Franklin-Square Library and the Handy Vol- 
ume Series will probably take some other form at the beginning of 
the new year,’ said the Zzmes last Wednesday, ‘for the principal 
reason that the public has had a surfeit of the broadside editions. 
Joseph W. Harper, Jr., of Harper & Bros., said last night that the 
public taste was capricious, and something novel must be designed 
to keep in the swim. Forty or fifty years ago broadside editions 
were the craze, and at a future day the demand would probably 
come again. Perhaps the very cheap price, as well as the form, 
had made the people tired. The price of composition had been in- 
creased, and the advance was sufficient of itself to make that form 
of publication a less desirable enterprise than it was. There was a 
question also as to rates of postage which was to be considered.’ 

Tid-Bits of Dec. 3 publishes a vigorous double-page cartoon 
called ‘ Criminal Negligence—wrecked in Port.’ It represents the. 
ship American Literature going to pieces on the rocks of Foreign 
[Reading-]Matter. A few surviving passengers and seamen signal 
vainly from the deck; while others—representative writers like 
Lowell, Holmes, Howells, Warner, Cable, Stedman, etc.—struggle 
hopelessly in the seething waters. No flame is lit in the light-house 
of Encouragement to National Literature ; a flag flies, but no help 
comes, from the Congressional Life-Saving Station ; the surf-boat 
International Copyright stands unlaunched on the beach; and, 
near at hand, a couple of life-savers, ‘Rep. Congress’ and ‘ Dem. 
Congress,’ smoke nonchalantly over a game of cards under the lea 
of a huge bowlder yclept Congressional Apathy. 


The Fine Arts 


A Work on Interior Decoration. * 


Tuis is a safe and reliable guide on most matters connected 
with the decoration of the principal rooms of a handsome city 
residence. It does not go into practical details, nor aim to 
make everybody his own designer and decorator ; but it states 
clearly sound general principles and gives many illustrations 
of the same, drawn in the main from work actually done by 
the authors, who are practising architects, well known in 
New York. The hall, staircase, library, parlor, dining-room, 
study, or ‘den,’ and bedrooms, are considered in separate 
chapters ; and there is a cleverly written general Introduc- 
tion. The authors favor the large square hall, which has 








*Interior Decoration, By Arnold{W. Brunner and Thomas Tryon. $3. New York: 
W m. T. Comstock. 
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become fashionable of late years in this city. They give 
several plans for treating the stairway, any one of which is 

referable to that generally followed, of having it face one 
immediately on entering the door, as if he were expected to 
go up stairs at once. Their suggestions for the library, the 
dining-room and the parlor are eminently reasonable ; and 
neither their esthetic taste nor their commonsense fails 
when they get to the bedrooms. The chapter devoted to 
this too often neglected part of the house is, indeed, the 
most suggestive in the book. The too prevalent custom 
is condemned, of turning a dwelling into a museum, with 
Moorish rooms here and Gothic rooms there, and a confusion 
of styles everywhere. The authors seem, by their drawings, 
to like best a modification of the American colonial style, 
and it must be admitted that the changes which they have 
introduced into it are in the nature of improvements; but 
they insist only that some leading style be adopted, and that 
it be varied from but little in any part of the house. Every 
one of the numerous illustrations shows true architectural 
feeling for beauty of line and proportions, and for the proper 
employment of material. It may, however, be necessary to 
say that architects are in the habit of indicating rich surface 
ornament in their drawings by mere scrawls. Ifthe reader 
will take the trouble to trace any of these designs, Omitting 
these scrawls, he will see at once that the arrangement of the 


necessary parts of the design is such as to merit the above 
encomium. 





The American Art Association. 

THE fall exhibition at the American Art Galleries opened De- 
cember Ist with a collection of fairly good quality. Its distinguish- 
ing feature is the presence of several large and ambitious canvases 
by American artists in Paris. These pictures have been seen al- 
ready at the Paris Salon. The impression they make is that they 
were hardly worth sending across the water. Julian Story’s large 
picture illustrating an episode of the French Revolution—Mademoi- 
selle de Sombreuil saving her father’s life by drinking a glass of 
aristocratic blood—is meaningless toan American audience without 
extracts from Lamartine. It admirably exemplifies the limitations 
of painting, for in itself, despite the care, thought, pains and labor 
evidently expended upon it, it has little art-quality and less tech- 
nical merit. In Eugene Vail’s ‘On the Thames,’ with three figures 
in a boat, and in his ‘ Widowed,’ a peasant-woman in black holding 
a little boy by the hand, there is more sentiment but not much better 
work. In C.S. Reinhart’s sea-beach, with a corpse in the fore- 


ground and a gendarme taking notes among a group of peasants, - 


there is a good idea well carried,out in a general way; but the pic- 
ture would have been far more suggestive in black and white. 
Like illustrators generally, Mr. Reinhart shows more literary than 
artistic — in his om Walter Sanford’s huge ‘symphony in 
red ’—a ballet-girl taking a last peep at herself in a cheval-glass— 
has the pschutt and audacity of the French impressionists without 
their knowledge and tact. The best of all this group of huge can- 
vases—a picture containing much creditable painting—is the com- 
= of two Dutch peasant-girls in the open air, by J. Gari 

elchers ; but the same painter has done better work on a smaller 
scale. There is more art in W. M. Chase’s bit of gray stoneyard 
seen against a yellow house, than in all these large pictures put 
together. Mr. Chase’s ‘ Prospect Park’ and ‘ Squatter’s Hut, Flat- 
bush,’ both in pastel, besides two oil impressions of the same 
character, show the true painter-quality which can transform bits 
of commonplaceness into works of high art, as apart from mere 
realism. A good landscape is W. L. Lathrop’s ‘ Pastoral,’ a girl 
driving sheep across the downs, with beautiful effects of light. 
Russell Butler’s ‘ Moonrise, St. Ives’ is—large. Alexander Harri- 
son’s field of Indian corn, with a gypsy-looking child coming to- 
wards the spectator through the serried rows, is treated in a semi- 
decorative, semi-impressionistic manner. Childe Hassam has four 
of his cleverly conceived and painted Paris street-scenes. Irving 
R. Wiles shows a good impression, ‘The Terrace.’ Amanda 
Brewster's ‘Sunlight and Shade’ has the truthful and well-grasped 
effect of all the best work of a young artist who is rapidly coming to 
the front. F. A. Bridgman’s ‘ The Neighbors’ is a view of white 
housetops at Algiers, with two native ladies gossiping. ‘In a 
Tight Corner’ is the title given by Richard Creifelds to his well- 
painted group of three men at a chess-table. Charles X. Harris's 
‘Reminiscences,’ a Charles II. cavalier with his dog, is carefully 

inted with a fine brush. H. Mosler’s ‘ Visit of the Marquise’ and 

- D. Millet’s English interiors, ‘The Mandolin Player’ and ‘A 
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Quiet Hour,’ are among the oy 8 figure-subjects. Leon. 
Moran's ‘Gossip’ contains two utifully painted Eighteenth- 


Century figures ; and F. S. Church gives us an a ble variation. 
of his mermaid idea. This time there are two of the little marine 
ladies and one holds a human skull. Sculpture is represented by 
John J. Boyle’s bronze ‘ Age of Stone in America,’ showing a non- 
descript sort of squaw defending two papooses. Edwin Elwell’s 
expressive head of a hooded woman, called ‘ The Magdalen,’ is. 
modelled with much delicacy and subtlety. : 





Art Notes. 

IN CONNECTION with the American exhibition at the American 
gee is shown Makart’s sumptuous and splendid work ‘ Diana’s 

unting Party.’ It is the apotheosis of scenic decoration ; in look-- 
ing at it, one seems to be listening to distant music, and half ex-- 
— to see the canvas rise and disclose a spectacular and operatic 
airyland, It is a triumph of what the French call d/ond painting, 
and nothing more superb could be conceived than this group of 
fourteen nude or semi-nude figures composed in a vein of harmony 
that suggests musical expression rather than graphic. Diana 
stands at the left, on a height overlooking a cove of blue water in. 
which the nymphs who protect the stag aod risen to the surface to 
plead with her for his life. The’goddess wears a dark red mantle. 
She has raised her javelin to throw it at the stag, which is seen at 
the right swimming out into the lake. Her nymphs are grouped. 
about her at the edge of the thicket, and a mass of decorative, 
warm-toned foliage, of a kind that never was on sea or land, forms. 
the upper part of the composition. The nude figure is shown at 
its highest development of physical beauty. The work impresses 
one as a product of genius, as opposed to mere talent however 
well trained. 

—A loan exhibition of over 500 historical portraits was opened 
at Philadelphia on Dec. 1. Peale, Stuart, Nagle and Sully—masters 
who worked mostly in the Quaker City,—are well represented. Am 
entire gallery is devoted to Sully’s works. Among them are the 
portraits of Dr. Rush, a full-length of Gen. Jonathan Williams: 
(1752-1815), the portrait of Rembrandt Peale, one of President 
Jackson, and four of Fanny Kemble, besides that of Samueb 
Coates, a Quaker merchant of Philadelphia. The portrait of Cecil 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, attributed to Kneller, to Lely andto Van-- 
dyck, and sent by Queen Anne to America as a gift to the city of 
Annapolis, is very interesting. There are five portraits of that em- 
inent Philadelphian, Dr. Franklin. The oldest families of Philadel-- 
phia have contributed to this collection, which contains portraits of 
social celebrities from the earliest colonial times, by both English and 
American artists, chiefly the latter. As exemplifying the historical. 
progress of American art, the exhibition is doubly valuable. 

—An exhibition of work by different artists, some of them in- 
structors at the Art-Students’ League, was held on Dec. 3, at the: 
rooms of ‘the League. Mr. Eakins had two male portraits, Mr.. 
Mowbray a Moorish palace interior, H. A. Levy some French land-- 
scape studies, and Kenyon Cox a drawing of a St. Gaudens bas- 
relief of two children. Mr. Chase showed a very artistic arrange-- 
ment of an American back-yard, and a portrait of a woman in a 
Japanese robe holding a baby. Mr. Shirlaw had a beautiful figure 
of a half-draped woman with quite an old-master quality of color,. 
and some landscapes which were equally good. B. R. Fitz’s deep-. 
toned landscapes and his head of a girl were much admired by the- 
critical audience of art-students. 


—The sales at the Academy up to Dec. 6th exceeded $7,245.. 
Among pictures recently sold are C. M. Mcllhenny’s ‘Rustic Ro-- 
mance,’ $600; W. E. Plimpton’s ‘ Sunshine of Love,’ $200; and C. 
C. Curran’s ‘ Shadow-Decoration,’ $375. Among the sales at the 
American Art Galleries are ‘Summer Afternoon,’ by R. C. Coxe, 
$300; ‘Reminiscences,’ by C. X. Harris, $300; Joseph Decker’s: 
‘A Collection,’ $500; and Les Confidences,’ by Mary L. Fairchild,, 
$400. 


—A new exhibition opened at the Eden Musée art-galleries on 
Tuesday. The pictures were selected by a Committee consisting of 
Thomas B. Clarke, Henry T. Chapman, Jr.,and R. H. Halstead, who- 
lent some ofthem. Many have been seen before at exhibitions, such’ 
as T. W. Shields’s ‘ Mozart Singing his Requiem,’ W. J. Baer’s figure 
called ‘ Devotion,’ Coffin’s ‘ Moonlight in Harvest,’ and H. R. But- 
ler’s ‘Gathering Varech.’ New work was shown by W. M. Chase- 
in the airy brilliant manner he has recently adopted. Many of our 
best artists were represented. 


—The Story gold medals at the Brooklyn Art Club exhibition 
have been awarded thus: for the best figure or still-life pening in. 
oil, to Harry Roseland, for his ‘Gossip in the Pea-Field ;’ for the 
best landscape or marine in oil, to W. E. Plimpton, for his ‘Autumn 
Walk ;’ for the best water-color, to Edward Geo. Sieber, for his- 
‘Old Road, Long Island.’ 
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—The Architectural League will give a reception to Mr. Richard 
M. Hunt, the distinguished architect, in connection with the ap- 
poems exhibition of architectural drawings at the Fifth Avenue 

eries. 


—The Art Amateur has several papers on bric-a-brac, espe- 
cially on Japanese and Chinese snuff-bottles, with illustrations. 
Timoléon Lobrichon, who draws and paints such lovely children, is 
the subject of a paper illustrated with reproductions of charcoal 
sketches of children. The supplements are as usual very good, and 

ractically valuable. Among them are a colored plate of pansies, 
“ Mary Lamb, and a blackberry design for woodcarving, by L. 
W. Miller, printed on rough blue paper. 

—In The — of Art Seymour Lucas, A. R. A., is written 
of by Edmund Gosse. The frontispiece is Mr. Lucas’s ‘ Fleeced,’ 
a picture of a ruined gambler. Richard Heath has an entertaining 

per with illustrations on the military coat introduced by Charles 
it. Murillo’s ‘ Dice-Throwers’ is given as a full-page engraving. 
Katharine Tynan talks of Irish types, while H. Helmick draws 
them. Ernest Chesneau, a very much overrated French critic, 
proses on about ‘the English school ’ being ‘ in peril’ from attempt- 
ing to imitate the French; and the Hon. John Fortescue contributes 
a landscape paper on ‘Exmoor.’ The department of American 
notes is.as interesting to American readers as usual. 

—Alexander Doyle is the sculptor of a monument to be erected 
at Montgomery, Ala., on the site of the spot where Jefferson Davis 
took the oath of office as President of the Confederacy. It is to be 
surmounted by a colossal statue of Patriotism. 


—The D’ Huyvetter collection of paintings of the Dutch, Belgian 
and French schools was exhibited at the Moore gallery previous to 
sale on Dec. 7, 8 and 9. 


—At the Durand-Ruel sale the ridiculous law forbidding evening 
sales had its effect on the attendance and the prices brought by 
the pictures. ‘The Cottage,’ by Jules Dupré, was sold for $1,000; 
the ‘ Horsemen,’ by Georges Michel, $700; a Corot, $402.50; Hen- 
ner’s ‘Andromeda, $885 ; and one of J. L. Brown’s pictures, $400. 


—An exhibition of new work by F. A. Bridgman will be held 
next spring at the American Art Galleries. 


—A collection of pictures belonging to Mr. Kidder, of Boston, 
will be sold at auction later in the season at the Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries. 

—For the first time in twenty-seven years the Artists’ Fund ex- 
hibition will be omitted this season, for the reason that the auction 
sales for the past few years have not been satisfactory. The mem- 
bers will this year pay their premiums in cash instead of pictures. 
The property of the Fund now amounts to $150,000, with a surplus 
of $30,000 above liabilities. 


—A. C. Armstrong & Son announce an entirely new and revised 
edition, reduced in price from $15 to $9, of Muntz’s standard work, 
‘Raphael: His Life, Works, and Times,’ translated by Walter 
Armstrong. It is a large octavo containing 155 engravings and 41 
full-page plates. 

—The American Magazine will publish in January and Febru- 
ary two illustrated articles by Mr. Rideing entitled ‘Some Boston 
Artists and their Studios.’ Vinton, Appleton Brown, Ross Turner, 
Gaugengigl and Winthrop Pierce are among the men represented. 


= — The Art-Student in Paris’ is a good little book, likely to be of 
very great value to the class for whose benefit it is intended. It 
gives sensible answers to all the questions which art-students of 
either sex going to Paris or Munich are apt to ask those who have 

one before them. The cost of living, the terms of tuition in the 
Sifferent schools, the advantages of study at Paris, and all needed 
information are given within small compass, and in the convemient 
form of a pocket guide. The book is published by the Boston Art- 
Students’ Association, and copies can be obtained by writing to G. 
H. Blair, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Ee 





The Magazines. 

Harper's is a true holiday number, complete in itself, without 
any distracting serials. It contains a goodly number of the delica- 
cies of the season, in Christmas stories that are not exactly of the 
rollicking kind, but full of a pathos equally appropriate to the gra- 
cious time that should soften the heart as well as make it glad. 
The best of the fiction is unquestionably Miss Baylor's story of 
‘Craddock’s Heldest.’ If Mr. Howells had not deposed poor old 
Dickens from his throne, we should compliment Miss Baylor by 
pronouncing ‘Craddock’s Heldest’ as good as Dickens. Avs it is, 
we hope Miss Baylor will be complimented by hearing that we con- 
sider it better than Dickens. The other stories are a touching one 
on ‘ Annie Laurie,’ by Miss Phelps, ‘ Captain Santa Claus,’ by Capt. 
King; ‘His Day in Court,’ by Chas. Egbert Craddock ; and ‘ Inja,’ 
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by Amélie Rives. Miss Rives’s story has pathetic touches, and we 
are glad to see she is becoming interested in her own generation 
and country ; but ‘ FP ’ is very much too melodramatic in its strong 
parts, and the best of the pathos is so precisely similar to a fine sit- 
uation in one of Mrs. Burnett’s stories, that much of the effective- 
ness is lost. ‘Old Garden Flowers,’ by F. W. Burbidge, with 
lovely illustrations by Alfred Parsons, is a pleasant paper in which 
the hardy flowers are remembered as they appear, not only in gar- 
den, but in story, verse, and art. ‘Precious Stones in the United 
States ’ is an interesting article by George F. Kunz, with sixteen 
engravings and one colored plate. Mr. Howells’s farce of ‘Five 
o’Clock Tea’ is rather weak tea, and Mr. Hale’s ‘Shot through 
the Head’ is not extraordinarily strong literature or humor. The 
funniest of the fun is to be found in Mark Twain's ‘ Petition to the 
ee of England’ and Mr. Warner’s plea for a happy Christmas 
or the rich. 


Scribner's, like Harper's, is a holiday number, without serials, 
and with its cover gilded for the occasion. Fiction is most con- 
spicuous. The best, in some respects, is Mr. Bunner’s story of 
‘The Zadoc Pine Labor Union,’ in which the American thrift and 
‘gumption ’ of a man who wants work and gets it, are contrasted, 
through much pleasant humor, with the ill-regulated processes and 
ill-disguised intentions of laziness on the part of certain ‘ furriners.’ 
Bret Harte’s story, ‘A Drift from Redwood Camp,’ has the delicate, 
thoughtful touch superimposed now upon his old and more rollick- 
ing manner ; in it the healthful influence of praise on a starved and 
degraded nature is most picturesquely shown. The other stories are 
one by Sarah Orne Jewett, called ‘Law Lane,’ and ‘ The Tincture 
of Success,’ by T. R. Sullivan, the latter one of the psychological 
elixir stories which are hardly worth while in these realistic days. 
We have never quite understood the special satisfaction of travelling 
after a certain river in order to gaze at the precise spot where Tito, 
or somebody else, was drowned ; but for people who do follow this 
sort of thing, the article entitled ‘In Florence with Romola,’ by E. 
H. Blashfield and E. W. Blashfield, will be suggestive and helpful. 
‘In Dickens-Land’ is a paper by the late E. P. Whipple, pleasant, 
but apparently a little tardy in appearance. More attention than 
usual is given to poetry, two of the poems—Robert Louis Steven- 
son's spirited ballad of ‘ Ticonderoga,’ which opens the magazine, 
and Mrs. Akers’s ‘ Water Witch ’—being profusely illustrated. 


The Century is an unusually valuable number. A portrait of 
Lincoln is the frontispiece; and the Life of Lincoln, which has 
seemed hitherto a little heavy for magazine reading while indis- 
putably fine for a library, becomes positively thrilling. It relates 
the events of the inaugural season; and even the statistics are in- 
teresting, as they include memoranda of the careful changes made 
in the Inaugural Address. An exact statement is also made of the 
facts in regard to the secret night journey through Baltimore, en- 
hancing our admiration for Lincoln’s courage in daring to brave 
probable ridicule for an action which, after due consideration, 
seemed to him wise. Mr. Kennan’s‘papers on Siberia are evidently 
to be an important feature of magazine lierature during the new 
year. In the present number, in treating of ‘ Prison Life of the 
Russian Revolutionists,’ he aims to show the bitter wrongs that 
inspire such hatred of the Tsar. ‘The Tonic Sol-Fa System’ of 
writing and a music is praised by Theodore F. Seward, and 
commended by H. E. Krehbiel for the study of harmony and sing- 
ing, while considered by him ill adapted to the study of instru- 
mental music. Inthe departments the Copyright question is treated 
by Brander Matthews and others. It is not easy to understand why 
it should have taken two people to write the pleasing but simple 
endorsement of Mr. Irving's pictorial methods in ‘ Faust,’ printed 
over the signatures of Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell. The paper 
on the acting in ‘Faust’ is ill-natured and ill-written. Mr. 
Matthews writes of ‘ Parisian Newspapers,’ Mrs. van Rensselaer, 
of Durham Cathedral, Prof. Shields of ‘The United Churches,’ and 
Edward L. Wilson of ‘The Sea of Galilee.’ Mr. Stockton begins 
the long desired sequel to ‘Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ with an 
instalment which relates the amusing adventures of an amiable but 
exasperating crank. 

One of the most delightful chapters in Mr. Stevenson’s new book, 
‘ Memories and Portraits,’ is that which recounts the author’s con- 
nection with ‘A College Magazine,’ started by himself and ‘ three 
very distinguished students,’ and kept alive four months by their 
ineffectual contributions of cash and reading-matter. The yellow- 
covered weakling ‘ struggled into half-birth, and instantly sickened 
and subsided into night.” Yet Mr. Stevenson does not regret the 
time stolen from his serious studies at Edinburgh and devoted to 
coddling the poor, ill-fated child,—nor the draught upon his father’s 
ree when the debts of the concern came to be paid. To 

im, personally, it was all pure gain: the experience was worth a 
considerable sacrifice of time and money,—even if the money was 
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not his own! And in the same way many a young man-of-letters 
is getting not the least valuable part of his training in the office of 
one or another of the college magazines. The oldest of these literary 
training-schools in this country is, we believe, Zhe Yale Literary 
Magazine, dear to alumnus and undergraduate alike, as ‘ the Zit.’ 
This Nestor of American college periodicals has given publicity to 
the maiden efforts of hundreds of literary workers and journalists, 
many of whom have won, and others of whom are winning, assured 
positions in the profession either of journalism or of letters. The 
October number, beginning the magazine’s fifty-third year, is ‘con- 
ducted by the Students of Yale University,—no longer, be it noted, 
a ‘college,’ but something of higher pretensions and with added 
obligations and responsibilities. An extended review of Tolstoi’s 
‘Confession’ rebukes that master’s over-accentuated note of de- 
spondency ; and ina little sketch called ‘An Amateur Hermit,’ the 
influence of the Russian pessimist is again considered. We are 
particularly struck, in reading the fiction of the number, by a little 
sketch (‘ Coquemare,’ by Gifford Pinchot) in which the final episode 
in the life of a poor devil who suffered a succession of fancied mis- 
fortunes for refusing to permit Providence to direct his career, is 
described simply and sympathetically, but with abundant humor. 
The situation is tragic, yet it is treated with so light a touch, and 
with so keen though quiet an appreciation of its ludicrous side, that 
the effect is neither painful nor unpleasing. The brightness of the 
sketch is well relieved against the somewhat sombre background 
afforded by the longer articles of the number. Among the magazine’s 
editors we remark the name of Harold R. Griffith, a young gentle- 
man whose work is known and appreciated in wider circles than 
that of the Zz¢.’s subscribers, though hitherto it has been done— 
as so much good literary work must always be done—anony- 
mously. 

‘The Sea of Galilee’ spreads its waters in The English Illus- 
trated as well as in The Century this month; but in the former 
magazine one does not plunge into it at once on opening the leaves : 
he must listen first to the conclusion of ‘The Story of Jael.’ The 
frontispiece is Rembrandt’s portrait of himself ; and the number is 
filled with full-page portraits and other illustrations to which we 
directed attention in our last note last week. George Meredith 
contributes a poem with an excellent moral. Mr. Traill is hardly 
as bright a gossiper in his ‘ Et Cetera’ at the back of the maga- 
zine as Mr. Lang has shown himself to be, to the readers of Long- 
man’s who meet him monthly ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ or as 
Mr. Stevenson will surely prove himself next year in Scrzbner’s. 
He is hardly hilarious in his notice of Sfel/zng, the new organ of 
the Spelling Reform Association. ‘Wen wunce the Fonetic 
Fanatic fales in the curridge of his convicshuns,’ says Mr. Traill, 
‘wen wunce he hezitates to go the hole hog with Mr. Pitman, it is 
all up with him.’ Yet the statement prefixed to the first number 
of the Association’s ‘ nu vencher ’ fairly ‘ bristles with compromises.’ 
This ‘Christmas double number’ of the J//ustrated is on the whole 
a charming one. 


The Forum ignores the festal season, and is, indeed, more than 
usually solemn. ‘A Review of the Fisheries Question,’ by Prof. 
Freeman Snow, aims at giving a fair résumé of the case on each 
side, though the author has an idea of his own as toa treaty of 
reciprocity. In ‘The Western View of the Tariff,’ Hon. John A. 
Kasson pronounces that view to be very distinctly in favor of the 
protective principle. Murat Halstead has tabulated the white and 
colored vote in the South with the intention of showing that the 
Democratic party has nullified the war amendments to the Consti- 
tution. In ‘The Issue Next Year,’ James Parton discusses party 
differences, claiming that the ideal Democratic party is composed 
of the many who suffer and the few who think, fighting for a prin- 
ciple in the interests of all, while the Republicans are busied chiefly 
with the interests of their party. Other writers are Miss Willard on 
the Temperance Question, Prof. Adams on ‘ Refunding the Public 
Debt,’ A. Lawrence Lowell on ‘Irish Agitation in America,’ Pres. 
Bartlett on ‘College Disturbances,’ Prof. Parker on ‘ Arguments 
for the Unseen,’ and Park Benjamin on ‘ Communication at Sea.’ 


The thirty-fourth volume of 7e Century comes clad in its ‘tint 
of sober gold ’—an outward sign of the treasure within. Its most 
notable features are the War papers (including an interesting ex- 
cursus on ‘ The Songs of the War,’ by Brander Matthews), and the 
History of Abraham Lincoln, by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, here 
brought down to the secession of Texas. Mr. Kennan gives us 

pes of Eschol from the promised land of his Russian articles, in 
is account of a visit to Tolstoi. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer 


describes Peterborough and Ely Cathedrals, assisted by the grace- . 


ful pencil of Joseph Pennell. In fiction, there is Harris’s ‘Azalia,’ 


Octave Thanet’s ‘ Whitsun Harp, Regulator,’ and Miss Phelps’s 
beer * Jack ;’ also some chapters in the life of ‘The 
Hundredth Man. 


Among the illustrations are full-page portraits of 
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Jefferson, Adams, Oliver Ellsworth, Washington Irving, Count 
Tolstoi, Julia Ward Howe, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The American Magazine has for its cover a reproduction of 
Launt Thompson’s head of Christ in the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, on a very effective ground of = gray. The opening 
article is one by Wm. H. Ingersoll on ‘ Christ-Ideals in American 
Art,’ the work of Launt Thompson and Frank Moss being promi- 
nent among that reproduced. F.L. White writes of ‘ Natural Gas 
i Findlay,’ a town of northwestern Ohio, giving a singular account 
of its real discovery fifty years ago. There are descriptive articles 
on ‘Salmon Fishing on the Cascapedia,’ by R. F. Hemenway, and 
‘A Street in Old New Orleans,’ by Charles Gayarré. One of the 
best things in the number is Mrs. Champney’s story called ‘ The 
Silver Reliquary.’ 

In the current Outing ‘The Romance of War,’ by Emma 
Frances Benedict, tells of a bride’s experiences in following her 
husband to the army. C, Bowyer Vaux and Charles E. Clay de- 
scribe both races of the Thistle and Volunteer. Captain Coffin’s 
theme this month is ‘ Forecastle Philosophy,’ and Wm. H. Gilder 
describes ‘Sleds and Sledging in Arctic Regions.’ Tobogganing, 
Irish sport, canoeing and bicycling fill up the number. 

—The first number of Zhe Woman's World, edited by Oscar 
Wilde (Cassell & Co.), suffers from a combination of aristocracy 
and amateur. All the articles not by the editor are by ladies, and 
with the exception of Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s paper on her visit 
to the home of Madame de Sevigné’s grandmother, they amount to 
little from an American point of view. Even the brilliant author 
of ‘ Kismet’ is colorless and feeble in the opening chapters of her 
serial, ‘The Truth about Clement Ker.’ Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell writes in a pedantic way about her open-air plays. The 
Countess of Portsmouth goes back to Semiramis, Joan of Arc, 
Catherine of Medicis and Queen Elizabeth to prove that the posi- 
tion of women is gradually improving; and the other articles are 
on the same plane of antiquarianism. 





Notes 


PROF. ANDREW F. WEST, of Princeton College, was invited 
about a year ago to edit for the Grolier Club of this city the ‘ Phi- 
lobiblon ’ of Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chan- 
cellor under Edward III. This work—the author's literary last 
will and testament, containing the bequest to Oxford of his ex- 
tremely valuable library—is the first book ‘on the love of books, 
and the principles to be followed in founding and administering li- 
braries.’ It was written in 1344, in the questionable Latin of that 
period. -The revision and translation of the work necessitated a 
trip to Europe last summer, and careful researches in many foreign 
libraries. A report just issued by the Club says that it has been 
found necessary to thoroughly revise the Latin text from the best 
manuscripts, before translating it; and continues: 


According to Cocheris’ edition (Paris, 1856) there were fourteen manu- 
scripts known to be in existence. This number Prof. West is now able 
to increase to 36—22 of which are in England, and the others in Paris, 
Brussels, Munich, Bamberg, Erfurt, Rome and Madrid. Of the 36 he 
has personally examined 25 including those of most importance, and is 
still gathering information as to the others. The result of his investiga- 
tions is 10 furnish us a Latin text which is almost exactly what Richard 
de Bury composed. In so doing it was necessary to purge the existing 
printed text of at least a thousand errors in some eighty pages of Latin ! 
For the first time, therefore, in the history of the book we may expect to 
see the true text in print. It is expected that the book will be published 
by the early summer of 1888. It will include the Latin text, the Eng- 
lish translation, an introduction and notes, and the only existing por- 
trait of Richard de Bury; and perhaps, also, a fac-simile of a page of 
the best manuscript of the Philobiblon. 


—The Grolier Club, now three. years old, is in a very flourishing 
condition. The resident membership, limited to 150, was filled in 
May, and there are several names on the waiting list. There are 
41 non-resident members, the limit being 50. Important additions 
have been made to the library during the past year. Prof. West 
addressed the Club on the ‘ Philobiblon’ on Dec. 1; and the follow- 
ing events are promised for the winter and spring: in January, an 
exhibition of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ with an address by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis; in February, a book talk by members of the Club, 
on the subject of the Grolier Library ; and in March, an exhibition 
and address by Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, on ‘Book Illustration in 
America.’ 

—The entire first edition (4000 copies) of Darwin’s Life, pub- 
lished in England, has been exhausted, and still the demand is not 
supplied. The American edition, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
has been very nearly as successful, and the publishers have sent a 
handsome check to the Darwin family. 
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—An enterprising capitalist has bought the London Sunday 
Times (a paper eighty years old, which must not be confounded 
with the daily 7zmes), and put in Phil Robinson as its editor. 


—Eduard von Hartmann, the pessimist, has published a philo- 
sophic treatise of 800 pages on the ‘ Philosophy of the Beautiful.’ 
Unlike many German treatises on esthetics, it is said to be written 
in a clear and attractive style, and contains many suggestions of 
interest to authors, critics, musicians, and other artists. 


—Walt Whitman has sent to England a preface and some new 
material for a second popular volume of his prose writings. It 
will consist of ‘Democratic Vistas’ and other pieces. Mr. Whit- 
man has received the following letter from Lord Tennyson, ac- 
knowledging one of. the photographs taken in this city last April, 
and referred to by The Lounger in THE CRITIC of April 23: 

Nov. 15, 1887. 

DEAR WALT WHITMAN: I thank you for your kind thought of me. 
I value the photograph much, and I wish that I could see not only this 
sun-picture, excellent as I am told it is, but also the living original. 

May he still live and flourish for many yearstobe. The coming year 
should give new life to every American who has breathed the breath of 
that co which inspired the great founders of the American Constitution 
whose work you are to celebrate. f 

Truly the mother country, pondering on this, may feel that howmuch- 
soever the daughter owes to her, she, the mother, has, nevertheless, 
something to learn from the daughter. Especially I would note the care 
taken to guard a noble Constitution from rash and unwise innovators. 
I am always yours, TENNYSON. 

—W. P. Frith’s ‘ Autobiography and Reminiscences,’ was pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. yesterday. It abounds in anecdotes of 
life and art during me years, and reveals Mr. Frith not only as an 
artist, but a successful man of business. 


—The name of the proposed new journal Sy/va has been changed 
to Garden and Forest: A Journal of Horticulture, Landscape 
Art and Forestry. 

—Miss Alcott, Grace Greenwood, Dr. Talmage, Will Carleton, 
Mrs. Beecher, Marion Harland, Wilkie Collins, Robert J. Burdette 
and others will write for the newspapers during the new year under 
the management of Mr. William J. Bok. 

—When Mr. Lowell had corrected the proofs of ‘ The Biglow 
Papers,’ his publisher told him that one or two pages had been left 
blank, which it was necessary to fill; so he wrote ‘The Courtin’,’ 
and sent it to the printers. Those intelligent gentlemen set up as 
many verses as they needed and—threw the rest away! The 
poem made a great hit as it stood; and it was years before the 
author put his hand to it again and finished it. 


—The women of Grovetown, Ga., are trying to raise a fund to 
build a church in memory of Paul Hayne. 


—Prof. Boyesen’s ‘ Sonnets on Evolution,’ in his ‘Idyl of Nor- 
way,’ and his story ‘A Perilous Incognito’ recently printed in Scrzd- 
ner's, have been translated into Spanish, the latter appearing in the 
September number of the Spanish magazine, La America, dis- 
— under the title ‘Mascara que Quema.’ Prof. Boyesen ad- 

ressed the Evangelical Alliance at its annual conference in Wash- 
ington on Thursday. 


—At a meeting of the French Academy (Department of Moral 
and Political Sciences) on the 12th of November, the eminent his- 
torian, M. Geffroy, made a full report on the historical works of 
Francis Parkman. Notices of his remarks have appeared in all the 
leading French journals. 


—Messrs. C. A. Montgomery & Co. have now ready the sixth 
edition of ‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical Informa- 
tion.’ They have also ready the first four issues of ‘ The Good- 
Housekeeping Series,’ handy and helpful little manuals in paper 
covers, intended for busy house-wives ; and announce as in prepa- 
ration and to be yar shortly : ‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
Diners,’ by Mrs. N. M. Littlehale, and ‘In the Sick Room,’ by a 
thoroughly trained and experienced nurse, to be followed by equal- 
ly valuable literature devoted to the interests of the home. 


—The will of the author of ‘ John Halifax’ was proved in Eng- 
land recently. The personal estate exceeds $85,000. To her hus- 
band she leaves the copyright of all her works, and to her adopted 
daughter, Dorothy Craik, the remainder of her property. 


—The publishers of 7ke Writer (Boston) have organized a Lit- 
erary Bureau. ‘If you have a manuscript for which you wish to 
find a purchaser,’ they say ‘ send it to us, and it will be carefull 
examined and returned to you with a list of the periodicals to whic 
it is best suited, their names being arranged in proper order for 
trial. If desired, general advice will be given, and suggestions 
made in cases where the article can be modified to meet practical 
requirements,’ A charge will be made for this service. 
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—Messrs. Scribner & Welford import the edition of ‘The Works: 
of William Shakspeare,’ edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Mar- 
shall, recently described in these columns. It is to be in 8 volumes: 
at $3 per volume. 


—The Christmas number of Harper's Young People, issued De- 
cember 6th, will contain stories by Louisa M. Alcott and John R.. 
Coryell, an article on ‘ The Boyhood of Jesus,’ by the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, and other articles appropriate to the season. Thecov- 
er, designed by Rosina Emmett Sherwood. is printed in colors. 
Harper's Bazaar, issued to-day, is embellished with three double- 
page illustrations. 

—Miss Juliet Corson continues her work as a social reformer im 
a book issued yesterday by Harper & Bros. The title, ‘Family 
Living on $500 a Year,’ shows the object Miss Corson had in view 
in preparing this work—to .tell a small family how to live cheaply 
but well. 

—What we said of the experimental performance of George Par- 
sons Lathrop and Harry Edwards’s acting version of Tennyson’s 
‘Elaine’ (THE CRITIC, May 7), would apply, with slight changes, 
to the regular performances of the play Seah at the Madison 
Square Theatre last Tuesday evening. The poem as originally 
written, and even as adapted to stage purposes by the American 
poet and actor, is essentially undramatic: if people crowd the house 
to see it, as they did on the opening night, and as they will proba- 
bly continue to do for some weeks to come, it is because of their 
interest in the Laureate’s idyl, and from the pleasure which the eye 
receives from the succession of beautiful pictures presented in the 
course of the performance. The stage setting is, indeed, most 
charming : the scenery is beautifully painted, the costumes have 
been selected with the greatest care, and the picturesque grouping 
of the characters reveals the directing hand of a skilled artist. As 
a literary entertainment, ‘ Elaine’ is a decided success. Of theact- 
ing, with the exception of Alexander Salvini’s notable impersona- 
tion of Lancelot and Louis Massen’s satisfactory performance of 
SirTorre, we cannot say so much. Elaine and Guinevere delight 
the eye of the beholder, but appeal very slightly to his mind. 





Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend uton itsinterest and importance. Whereno addressis given 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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